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FROM THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


1. Reflections on the State of Ireland in the Nineteenth Century. pp. 
976. London, 1822. 

2. Thoughts and Suggestions on the Education of the Peasantry of 
Ireland. pp. 58. London, 1820. 

5. Observations on the State of Ireland. By the Ear. or Biessinc- 
Ton. pp. 88. London, 1822. 

4. State of Ireland Considered; with an Inquiry into the History 
and Operation of Tithes. 2d Edition. pp. 154. Dublin, 1810. 


Ir has been observed by Mr. Hume, that there is, in human affairs, 
an extreme point of depression, from which they naturally begin to 
ascend in an opposite direction. We think this observation must 
soon be verified in the cdse of Ireland. The excess of misery in 
which the people of that unfortunate country are now involved, the 
magnitude of their numbers, and their growing fierceness and des- 
peration, will, at no distant period, compel that attention to be paid 
to their claims for a redress of grievances, which has been so long de- 
nied to the calls of justice and humanity. Ever since the era of the 
Conquest, Ireland has, a few short intervals only excepted, been sub- 
jected to a military regime. Laws of the most revolting and san- 
guinary description have been enacted and rigorously enforced. In- 
stead of investigating and removing the causes of disorder, the rulers 
of lreland have generally contented themselves with endeavouring to 
suppress them by force. The gibbet and the bayonet—those sove- 
reign and infallible specifics of weak and vindictive legislators—have 
been kept in a state of incessant activity, and the whole country has 
been outraged and disgraced by the ceaseless recurrence of blood 
and barbarous executions. But has this harsh treatment enticed, 
or at all assuaged, the evil passions of the people? Has it made them 
orderly, industrious, and submissive? Let the late insurrection acts, 
and the inhuman atrocities now perpetrating in Limerick and the ad- 
joining counties, answer these questions. Oppression and misgovern- 
ment are not the means by which the tranquillity of any country can 
be secured. Peace and prosperity do not spring from the sword, 
The experience of more than four hundred years must surely con- 
vince every reasonable person, that the system on which the govern- 
ment of Ireland has been, and still is conducted, is radically vicious 
and unsound. During the whole of that period, murder has followed 
murder, and insurrection has succeeded to insurrection, in one con- 
tinuous and uninterrupted series. ‘There are no verdant spots—no 
oases—in this moral waste. Whenever the struggle between oppres- 
sion and revenge has ceased, the rival job a employed the 
treacherous and delusive tranquillity that followed to whet their 
angry feelings and passions, and have never failed to rush with new 
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fury into their unnatural and parricidal contest. The incentives to 
crime have been suffered to gather strength and luxuriance—to scat 
ter their seeds and spread their roots on all sides; and crime has, in 
consequence, become more prevalent than ever. Oppression pro- 
duced outrage; and outrage was alleged as a sufficient reason for in 
creasing the severity of the law. This, again, occasioned fresh out- 
rages, and gave to revenge a deeper and a Seadlier dye. White-boys, 
Oak-boys, Steel-boys, Peep-of-day-boys, Carders, Caravats, Thrash- 
ers, Ribbonmen, &c. &c. have all been guilty of the very same ex- 
cesses that are now perpetrating, and, without deterring others by 
their fate, have each, in succession, expiated their crimes on the 
scaffold! 

Is this system never to have an end? Are not the numberless vic- 
tims that have been sacrificed—are not centuries of national degra- 
dation, distraction, and civil war—enough to convince the Parliament 
of England that coercion, that mere brute force, is not the means 
by which the tranquillity of Ireland can be established on a solid 
basis? The Irish are not gratuitous ruffians. There is nothing 
either incurably bad or vicious in their character—they have the 
same feelings and affections as the people of England. It is the 
circumstances in which they are placed—their squalid and abject po 
verty—their gross ignorance, and the violence that has been done to 
their rights, feelings, prejudices and opinions, that have rendered 
them cruel, savage, and vindictive. The enemies of Ireland do not 
pretend to say that the present discontents have originated in politi 
cal motives. Catholic and Protestant, Whig and Tory, seem to have 
been equally the object of popular vengeance. The present is, in 
fact, a real bellum servile—an insurrection of an oppressed and starv- 
ing peasantry against police-officers, landlords, middlemen, Orange- 
men and tithe-proctors—against all, in a word, whom they consider 
as their oppressors. The wrongs and the privations te which they 
have been exposed, have driven them to despair; and in their fury, 
they have apparently resolved to wreak their vengeance, without dis- 
tinction, on the —_ classes, and, if possible, to reduce high and 
low to one common level of wretchedness. Is it not high time that a 
radical change should be made in a system of government, under 
which so monstrous a state of things has attained to a baleful matu- 
rity? When we look at the condition in which Ireland is now placed, 
are we not entitled to say, that the period has arrived when a serious 
and deliberate inquiry must be instituted into the real causes of the 
multiplied outrages and aggressions of which she is, and has been, so 
long the theatre, and that a vigorous and persevering effort must be 
made to remove them? This is no longer a matter of choice, or of 
expediency, but of necessity! So long as Ireland was only occupied 
by a million, or a million and a half of starving wretches, it was a 
comparatively easy task to hold them in servitude, and to force them 
to submit to injustice. But, thanks to the potato and the cottage 
system, Ireland contains at this moment nearly seven millions of in- 
habitants, of which, at the very least, sia millions are in a state of 
helotism and extreme destitution! And can any man, out of the pre- 
cincts of the Dublin corporation, think that any number of troops 
which this country can afford to send to Ireland, should be able con- 
stantly to retain such a mighty and rapidly increasing mass of dis- 
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content and disaffection in unwilling subjection? The idea is utterly 
visionary and ridiculous. Although we were now in possession of the 
countless millions we have expended in upholding and securing the 
power of the Bourbons, the Pope, and the Grand Seignior, we should 
not be able to maintain a garrison in every village in Ireland; nor 
would the dominion of that country, though it were a thousand times 
richer, and more fertile than it really is, be worth preserving on such 
terms. But if we continue our present system, nothing less than this 
will be sufficient to secure our ascendancy. And, therefore, if we 
are really desirous of preserving the connexion between the two 
countries, we must endeavour to render it, what it has never hitherto 
been, productive of advantage to Ireland. The lrish people—not the 
priests, corporators, and middlemen—but the people, that is, the cot- 
tiers and occupiers of mud-cottages and cabins, must be taught to 
feel that they have a stake in the hedge, and that it is their interest to 
respect the laws, and to support the institutions and government of 
the country. Until this be done, we shall look in vain either for tran- 
quillity or improvement in Ireland. White-boy acts and insurrection 
acts may repress disorder for a time; but they do not touch the 
causes whence it springs, and really serve only to give a darker shade 
of atrocity to the outrages which they alternately put down and 
provoke. 

It is not easy to write dispassionately on such a subject :—but our 
warmth, on the present occasion, certainly is not reinforced by any 
party or factious feeling. This is a question far beyond the little 
ostilities of Whig and Tory: and possesses an interest whi.': must, 
in all good minds, extinguish and efface the distinctions of ministry 
and opposition. The miagovernment and consequent misery of Ire- 
land is chargeable, not upon the present minister, but upon the Eng- 
lish nation generally, and upon ali the statesmen, of every persuasion, 
who have administered its affairs for the last two centuries. We 
entreat, then, that no one may shut his ears to our representations, 
under an impression that they are in any degree distorted or aggra- 
vated by party feelings. They are addressed, with all imaginable 
earnestness and humility, to men of sense and influence of all parties, 
and chiefly to those who have most power to give effect to our sug- 
gestions. If the ministers would but listen to them, we should have 
no objection that their reign should be immortal ; and, as we shall 
refer for our facts, in a great measure, to ministerial and official 
authorities, we shall endeavour so to word our observations, as to 
avoid revolting any of those without whose co-operation we are aware 
that no speedy or efficient redress is to be expected. 

It would require a large volume to trace and point out the precise in- 
fluence and effect of the various causes which have conspired to sink 
the people of Ireland to that extreme of poverty and wretchedness to 
which they have arrived, and which have rendered that country a vast 
arena for the display of the most implacable animosities, me | of the 
most brutal and sanguinary atrocities. But, in an article like this, 
we can do no more than state what we conceive to be the leading 
causes of this unexampled distress and irritation, and the remedies 
which appear most necessary and indispensable to promote the return 
toa better state of things. Leaving, therefore, the discussion of the 
lesser grievances, and the detai!s of many subordinate remedial mea- 
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sures, to another opportunity, we shall now proceed to offer a few re. 
marks on the grand subjects of Catholic emancipation,—church estab 
lishment and tithes,—government and magistracy,—education,—re- 
venue laws, and—population. In the discussion of these topics, we 
flatter ourselves we shall be able to discover both the causes which 
have counteracted and prevented the prosperity of Ireland, and the 
means by which it may yet be restored. 

I. Catholic Emancipation.—There can be no question, we think 
that the master grievance which has depressed Ireiand, and the great 
source from which the rest have been derived, is to be found in th 
circumstance of the government of that country having been hithert: 
vested in, and administered for the particular advantage of, a small 
minority of her inhabitants. The avenues to power and emolument 
have been always shut against the great majority of the people of 
Ireland. They have been forced to support the burden of an extra 
vagant and corrupt government, but they have not been permitted to 
exercise its functions, or even to enjoy its protection. * The govern 
ment of Ireland,” said Mr. Grant, in a speech that did equal honow 
to his head and heart, “had never sympathized with the people: |i 
had been supported by foreign force or foreign fraud: It had not been 
thrown on its own resources. There was a tendency in all govern- 
ments,’ added the right honourable gentleman, “ to adapt themselve- 
to the wants and wishes of the people; but, from the time of Henry 
Il. up to 1782—(why not 1822°)—there was not a month in which 
the government of Ireland could have stood without foreign aid.” 
Previously to the Reformation, the English settlers, or these within 
the pale, alone enjoyed power and authority. The mere Irish, as 
every body knows, were held and reputed aliens, or rather enemies 
to the crown of England, insomuch, that it was adjudged no felony to 
kill an Irishman in time of peace !t Since the Reformation, and more 
especially since the breach of the articles agreed upon at Limerick 
between the Catholic adherents of James Ul. and William IIL, al! 
the influence of government has been engrossed by the Protestants. 
Statute after statute was passed, for the avowed purpose of preventing 
the growth of popery, but with the real intention of rooting out and sup 
pressing that religion. ‘The Catholics were in consequence reduced 
to the lowest possible state of degradation. “The laws made in this 
kingdom against Papists,” said Mr. Burke, “ were as bloody as any 
of those which had been enacted by the popish princes and states; 
and, where these laws were not bloody, they were worse ; they were 
slow, cruel, outrageous in their nature, and kept men alive, only to 
insult, in their persons, every one of the rights and feelings of huma 
nity.” This picture is not overcharged. Until the latter part of the 
reign of George IIL. no Catholic, although the persons professing 
that religion comprise five-sixths of the entire population of Ireland, 
was permitted to cary arms in his own defence—to acquire property 
in land—to lend money on mortgage—to vote in the election of mem- 
bers of parliament—to act as guardian to his own children—or to 
have the least share in the management of the county or parochial 
affairs of the district to which he belonged! Is it possible to render 
slavery more galling and intolerable? — 

* The Right Honourable Charles Grant’s Speech on Sir John Newport’s mo 
tion, 29th April, 1822. 

{ Davies’s Historical Tracts, p.77. Edit. Dublin, 1787 
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This infamous and detestable code has since been greatly modi- 
fied ; but a good deal that is positively oppressive, and much that is 
irritating and vexatious, still remains. In fact, we have either gone 
too far in the way of concession to the Catholics—which even Mr. 
Ellis does not allege—or we have not gone far enough. Either we 
ought to have withheld the greater part of the rights we have con- 
ceded to them, or we ought to grant them the few that are still with 
held. Bigotry might find out some miserable pretext for retaining 
the Catholics in a state of perpetual helotism, and depriving them of 
all political privileges whatever; but having conceded those that are 
most important—having raised the Catholics from the state of abject 
depression into which they were sunk—having put weapons into their 
hands, and given them power and influence which cannot be resumed, 
why should we labour to destroy the value of the gift?—w hy should 
we still hold the Catholics up as objects of distrust and suspicion?— 
why, in a word, should we endeavour to perpetuate and embalm all 
the odious prejudices to which the penal code gave rise, by withhold- 
ing the few remaining privileges from the exercise of which the Catho- 
lics are still debarred? What we have already given up was valuable 
—what we now withhold is comparatively worthless. And the evil 
consists, not in the intrinsic worth of the privileges which are denied 
to the Catholics, but in the feelings of insolent superiority on the one 
side, and of debasement and degradation on the other, which that de- 
nial generates and keeps alive. It has been contended, that the ex- 
clusion of the Catholics from the Legislature and the Bench, and from 
Corporations and other situations of power and emolument, is not felt 
as a grievance, except by a few individuals! But nothing can be more 
erroneous than this idea. The meanest Catholic in Ireland knows 
that he is excluded from rights which Protestants possess—that he 
occupies a lower place in society. He knows that the penal code is 
not abolished ; and he does not stop to calculate the precise value of 
the partial repeal. The Catholics, to a man, believe that the laws 
oppress them and favour the Protestants. They consider the re- 
straints under which they labour, as badges of the triumph of Protes- 
tantism over Catholicism—of England over Ireland; and in addi- 
tion to their own sufferings, tradition has preserved, and magnified 
the sufferings of their forefathers, by the plunder, confiscations, and 
massacres of English governors and English armies in former times. 
The Irish peasantry are possessed of great natural talents, and are 
full of intelligence. They are well acquainted with all the public 
measures which immediately affect their interests; and they discuss 
whatever aggrieves them with a force of language which rouses their 
passions, onl leads them to form the boldest and most desperate re- 
solutions. ‘There is a sort of Irishry about them which sakes every 
thing English, and derived from an English origin, nationally odious. 
This peculiarity in their character generally escapes the notice of 
common observers ; but the notions and prejudices which are grafted 
upon it establish a strong bond of union amongst them, and teach 
them to look forward with confidence to the period, when they ex- 
pect to be able to throw off the English connexion and Protestant as- 
cendancy together. 

Had the Catholic code been totally abolished in 1793, these pre- 

judices would now have been greatly abated; bet enough of it was 
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unfortunately left to preserve them entire. The Catholics believe 
that this code was framed to secure the conquest of their country 
and their own degradation; and it is not a cold calculation of what it 
deprives them of, because they are Catholics, that decides their opi- 
nion upon it, but a deep-rooted, though general conviction, that it de- 
bases them as Irishmen, and has sunk them below the level of Protes 
tants. It is in vain to say that these feelings are not justified by the 
present state of the law against the Catholics, or that the existing re- 
straints affect only the higher orders! The ~— judge practically, 
and not speculatively—they judge from what they see and feel, and 
not from what they read, or what may be told them. The anticatholic 
spirit of the Government has proved the bane of every successive con- 
cession. Real inequality has rendered the letter of equal laws a mock- 
ery and an insult. The marked indifference with which the baccha- 
nalian outrages of the Orange Societies, and their continued attempts 
to disturb the public peace, and even to injure the persons of the Ca 
tholics, have been regarded, convince the latter that they continue to 
this hour a degraded caste. They feel that they are regarded with 
jealousy and aversion by those in authority; and they perceive that 
the zealots of the Protestant party are permitted, without molestation 
from Government, to treat them with contumely, indignity, and con- 
tempt. 


“The word Papist or Catholic,” says Mr. Wakefield, the grand authority on all 
that regards Ireland, “carries as much contempt along with it as if a beast were 
designated by the term. When the comfort or the interest of the Catholic is under 
consideration, he must always give way; for, although he stands as erect before 
his Maker as does the Protestant, he is yet considered as an inferior animal, and 
thought unworthy of participating in the same enjoyments. The Protestants are 
in general better educated than the Catholics; but many of them are still ignorant 
enough to believe, that their Catholic fellow subjects are the Aelots of the country, 
and that they ought to be retained in a state of perpetual bondage. 

“ That the character of the Irish Catholics is different in different parts of Ireland, 
has been already mentioned. They all, however, agree in dislike to the Govern- 
ment; and it is to be recollected that the mob, in consequence of their numbers, 
turn the scale to whatever side they incline. In one case they form the strength 
and security of the Government; in the other, they become its most dangerous 
enemies, when the tie of affection is dissolved. Wretched and perilous must the 
state of that country be, where oppression has excited among this class a general 
spirit of discontent, and where they look forward to a favourable opportunity, either 
of enlisting under the banner of rebellion, or of throwing themselves into the arms 
of the first foreign invader that may offer their assistance. 

“The causes which have produced this irritable and inflammable spirit among 
the great mass of the Irish Catholics are various, and, perhaps, unequally felt. 
Every individual exposed to oppression, is not equally alive to suffering; nor are 
general evils viewed in the same light by those upon whom they fall. But the 
grievances of the Catholics are considered as concentrated in one great political evil, 
which palliatives will but increase, and which can be cured only by emancipation, 
and other great benefits conferred by the liberal hand of a wise and enlightened 
policy. To emancipation their chief attention is directed; and although influ- 
enced by different motives, a conviction that nothing but unanimity can ensure 
success, unites them firmly together. Their priests, in consequence of their de- 
pendant condition, must yield to the current of public opinion, and sanction senti- 
ments which they might be, under other circumstances, inclined to condemn.”— 

(Account of Ireland, vol. ii. p. 579.) 


It is plain, from these statements, which might, were it necessary, 
be corroborated by a thousand additional proofs, that the complete 
emancipation of the Catholics is necessary as a preliminary measure to 
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the restoration of tranquillity in Ireland. Without emancipation, the 
foundations of good order, of happiness and wealth, can never be laid. 
Ireland requires a grand overt act of such an intelligible character, 
and administered with such perfect impartiality, as will make every 
man feel, that the great curse of that country—the Catholic penal 
code—is destroyed in law and in fact. It is worse than idle to ex- 
pect that the mere recommendation of a gracious Sovereign—a recom- 
mendation disregarded as soon as made—or that any thing short of 
the full and complete emancipation of the Catholic population, should 
be able to eradicate the sense of self-lebasement from their minds, or 
to protect them from a continuance of the insults te which they have 
been so long subjected. The true fer@ nature of Ireland, the Orange- 
men, are not to be soothed and patted into good manners. To render 
them harmless, we must begin by rendering them impotent. When 
we have pulled the lion’s tusks, and paired his nails, we may safely lie 
down with him—but not before. ‘The Orangemen ought not to be merely 
requested to forbear making an ostentatious dispiay of their supe- 
riority ; they ought to be deprived of it; and compelled to submit, with 
what grace they may, to see their Catholic country invested with the 
same privileges, and placed on the same level with themselves. ‘This 
is areform which ought to precede every other, and which justice and 
sound policy alike require. When complete emancipation has placed 
the Irish Catholics on a fair footing of equality with the Protestants, 
they will, for the first time these hundred years, feel that they are 
no longer slaves and outcasts in their native land. They will feel 
that the badge of their inferiority has been struck off, that all the ave- 
nues to power and consideration in the State are open to their honour- 
able ambition, and that no overbearing and selfish faction can any 
longer insult them with impunity. The satisfaction they will expe- 
rience, the positive good they will enjoy, and the victory they witl 
have achieved over bigotry and intolerance, will make them regard 
the King and the Parliament which shall really emancipate them, with 
the warmest gratitude. The ground will then be cleared for the — 
tion of measures calculated to promote the prosperity of Ireland. The 
demon of religious discord will cease to blast and blight every scheme 
of improvement. The people will cease to regard whatever emanates 
from Parliament with jealousy and distrust; and will learn to vene- 
rate a constitution, which admits them to a full participation in all its 
benefits. 

We do not mean to say, that emancipation will be immediately pro- 
ductive of these effects, or that it will of itself cure every thing. No 
such opinion can be rationally entertained. The mind cannot be in- 
stantaneously divested of the hatreds and animosities generated and 
kept alive by centuries of religious and political persecution. After 
emancipation has been carried into full effect, a considerable period 
will be required to allay and calm the angry passions which the want of 
it has excited; and it will require a still longer period, even for the 
most enlightened and zealous government, to carry into effect the mea- 
sures necessary to raise the peasantry of Ireland from the abyss of 
poverty and wretchedness into which they have fallen,—to give them 
habits of industry, and to impress them with a desire to rise in the 
world and improve their condition. But evils which cannot be cured, 
or which it is plainly impossible for the best intentioned government 
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immediately to redress, are always submitted to with comparative tran- 
quillity. It is those evils only which spring from obvious and remedia- 
ble causes, from the flagrant abuse of power, or from the exaltation 
of one party and the depression of another, that inflame a whole nation 
with discontent, and deluge it with bloodshed, barbarism and crime. 

II. Church Establishment and Tythes—Next to the Catholic code, 
the present overgrown Church Establishment, and the manner in which 
it is supported, forms the greatest obstacle to the prosperity and happi- 
ness of Ireland. The Protestant Religion is declared by the Act of 
Union, to be the established religion of Ireland; and we have no 
wish whatever to disturb this resolution. But the Act of Union can- 
not prevent Parliament remodelling the Church establishment, or 
adopting those reforms which the interests of religion seem impe- 
riously to require. The circumstance of the Protestant Religion being 
the established religion of lreland, can never be urged as a valid rea- 
son why the people should be made to support a vastly greater num- 
ber of religious functionaries, than the service of the Church requires 
—or that the tithe system should be deemed sacred. Such a mon- 
strous doctrine would be subversive of every principle of improvement ; 
and is suited only for the darkest periods of ignorance and superstition. 
No sound divine, and no reasonabie man, will ever identify the sup- 
port of the establishment with the support of the many gross and scan- 
dalous abuses with which every part of it is infected. We respect the 
establishment, and we are anxious to see it not only respected but re- 
vered; but for that very reason, we cannot allow any false delicacy to 
individuals to prevent us from dealing plainly with the abuses which 
have drawn upon it so much odium and contempt. The real purposes 
and interests of the establishment, its capacity for communicating and 
preserving sound religious knowledge, its influence on the minds of 
the people, and its hold over their affections, instead of being weaken- 
ed, will undoubtedly be immeasurably increased by a thorough reform 
of the abuses we are now to bring under the public notice. 

The first thing that strikes us in the Irish Church Establishment, is 
the vast number of its dignitaries, compared with the number of the 
people committed to their charge. In England there are twenty-six 
Archbishops and Bishops, and in Ireland twenty-two. But either 
there must be too few of these dignitaries in England—a complaint we 
have never heard made—vor their number in Ireland must be altogether 
excessive. The population of England is about twelve millions, three- 
fourths of whom, or nine millions, are Lutherans, and members of tie 
Established Church. But the entire population of Ireland scarcely 
amounts to seven millions; and we have the concurrent authority of 
Dr. Beaufort, Mr. Newenham, and Mr. Wakefield, for stating, that at 
the very least, five-sicths of this number, or about six millions, are Ca- 
tholics! ‘The remaining million, must, therefore, include not only the 
members of the Established Church, bat the whole body of Protestant 
Dissenters; and, considering the number of Presbyterians in Ulster, 
we think there are good reasons for doubting, with Mr. Wakefield, 
whether the members of the Established Church, exceed one-twentieth 
part of the population ; certainly, however, they cannot exceed 500,000, 
or one-fourteenth part of the whole pepulation. But, besides the twen- 
ty-two Archbishops and Bishops, there are upwards of thirteen hundred 
beneficed clergymen for the instruction of this small fraction of the 
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ery So numerous an establishment of functionaries is in the 
ighest degree redundant, and unnecessary. ‘Those who are best ac- 
quainted with the state of Ireland, are of opinion that one Archbishop, 
and a Bishop for each of the provinces, could very easily discharge all 
the episcopal duties; and common sense tells us, that there need be no 
rector where there are no parishioners, and that the salary given to the 
officiating rectors, should have some reference to the number of their 
parishioners, and the laboriousness of their duties. It is quite irrecon- 
cilable with every principle of sound policy, to tax and oppress the vast 
majority of the people, to support an overgrown and superfluous bedy 
of established clergy. How, we beg to know, would our countrymen 
the Protestants of Britain feel, were they compelled to pay a tenth 
part of the — of their farms, and even of their gardens, to enable 
1300 Catholic clergymen to wallow in wealth and riches? Would such 
a system be tolerated for a single moment? And yet it is plain, that 
such an establishment would be in no respect more galling and oppres- 
sive to them, than the existing Church Establishment is to the Catho- 
lies of Ireland. 

The number of the clergy is, however, of comparatively little im- 
portance, It is with the amount of their stipends—with the sum which 
is taken from the pockets of the people to be put into theirs—that we 
are chiefly interested. But in this point of view, the Church Esta- 
blishment of Ireland is still more liable to objection. It is in fact a 
perfect pattern of profusion and extravagance. The poorest country 
in Europe is made to support fully five times as many established cler- 
gymen as it has occasion for,—and is besides made to pay them not 
five, but ten times as large a sum as would suffice to procure the ser- 
vices of an equally learned and pious body of men. In England, there 
are several bishoprics, not worth more than from £2,000 to £3,000 
a year; and the bishopric of Llandaff is, we believe, worth only from 
£800 to £1000 a year. But the poorest bishopric in Ireland is worth 
fully 4,000. Mr. Wakefield estimated the revenue of all the Irish 
Archbishops and Bishops at £146,000 a year; but the following is a 
later, and, we understand, a more correct estimate : 


Per annum, Per annum, 
Archbishop of Armagh, £14,000 Bishop of Ferns, £8,000 
— Dublin, 14,000 — Kildare, 
— Tuam, 9,700 — Ossory, 
— Cashel, 9,000 Cloyne, 
Bishop of Clogher, 9,000 Cork, 
— Dromore, 6,500 Killaloe, 
Down, 7,000 Limerick, 
Derry, 15,000 Watertord, 
Kilmore, 7,000 Clonfert, 
Meath, 8,000 Elphin, 12,000 
Raphoe, 10,000 Killala, 4,000 


blhdtaey 


Total, £185,700 


The greater _ of these enormous incomes arise from estates be- 
1 


onging to the different sees, and only a comparatively small part from 

tithes. The incumbents are restrained from granting leases for a 

longer term than twenty-one years; but they have obtained an act of 
Vor. I. No. 4.—Museum. 2P 
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Parliament authorizing them to renew leases every third or seventh 
year, on receiving a fine or grassum. This system has been almost uni 
versally adopted ; and in consequence, the apparent rental of the Church 
lands is very far below their real rental. Mr. Wakefield is of opinion 
that the estates belonging to the under-mentioned sees would, if fairly 
let, bring the following sums. 


The Primacy . . . - + « £140,000 a year. 
Derry. . -.-- oo ee . 120,000 
Fawn es a . 100,000 
Clogher . ...-- . 100,000 
Mee ass tee 2s Or 


If this valuation be nearly correct, and it is thought to be rather un 
der than overrated, it is obvious that the estates belonging to the 
Church establishment of Ireland, would, if put under proper manage 
ment, yield a revenue sufficient for the support of the whole body ot 
the established clergy. The real rental of the Irish ecclesiastical pro- 
perty cannot fall much short of a million; and supposing that the plan 
of reforming the establishment we have suggested were adopted, and 
that the single archbishop of all Ireland were allowed a revenue of 
£15,000 a year, and each of the four provincial bishops £10,000 a 
year—for we would deal handsomely with these dignitaries—there 
would still be a surplus of at least £650,000 or £750,000 a year to 
provide for the rest of the established clergy. Now, the entire expense 
of our Scottish establishment, the efficiency of which has never yet 
been questioned, does not exceed £250,000, or at most £300,000 2 
year; and if we consider that the number of persons whose spiritual 
instruction is intrusted to the care of our clergy is fully three times 
as great as that intrusted to the lrish, we have certainly a good right 
to conclude, that £650,000 or £750,000 ought to be amply sufficient 
to provide for the comfortable and even luxurious maintenance of the 
latter. In point of fact, nothing can be more palpably erroneous thao 
to suppose, that the abolition of tithes would deprive the Irish Esta 
blished Church of the means of support. So far from this being the 
case, it is clear to demonstration, that, notwithstanding their abolition, 
that Church would still be among the richest, or, rather we should say, 
the very richest in Europe. 

The patronage attached to the Irish bishoprics is a vast source of in 
fluence and emolument. It appears from a table given by Mr. Wake 
field, that there are in all Ireland 2244 parishes, of which 1391 are in 
the gift of the Bishops, 295 of the Crown, 367 in that of laymen, 21 in 
that of the College, and 95 impropriate, and without churches or incum- 
bents. The Archbishops of Dublin and Cashel, and the Bishops of 
Cloyne, Cork, Ferns, Killaloe and Kildare, have the most extensive 
patronage. The livings in the gift of the Archbishop of Cashel are 
worth £35,000 a year; those in the gift of the Bishop of Cloyne 
£50,000, and of Ferns £30,000. In the bishopric of Cloyne, one 
ae is worth £3,000, one worth £2,000, one worth £1,800, and six 
worth from £1,500 to £1,200. The deanery of Down is worth £3,700; 
in the bishopric of Cork there are two livings worth upwards of £1,000; 
and in Killaloe, Mr. Wakefield says, there are many worth £1,500. 


* Account of Ireland, vol. II. p. 470. 
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We have already mentioned, that there are about 1300 beneficed cler- 
gymen in Ireland, and, averaging their incomes at from £700 to £800, 
a ag they will amount to about a million! That the average is not 
taken too high at £700 or £800, may be inferred from the fact men- 
tioned by Mr. Newenham, that the aggregate income of fifty-six bene- 
fices in the county of Cork exceeded £40,000." Mr. Wakefield also 
a that, in Ireland, “a living of less than £500 is considered as very 
ow.” 

A landlord is entitled to spend his income where he pleases, and 
how he pleases. But we think the people of Ireland have a good right 
to expect, that those who receive such enormous sums for their spiritual 
services should reside on their dioceses, and contribute all in their 
power to promote the interest of the country of whose wealth they 
share so largely. This, however, is not the case. It is in the brilliant 
and dissipated circles of London or Bath, and not in the Episcopal 
palaces, that we must look for the Bishops of Ireland. Mr. Wakefield 
quotes a passage from a work of Mr. Ensor on Church Establishments, 
in which it is stated, that “although the Primate of all Ireland en- 
forced, in summer 1807, the duty of residence on his clergy, he almost 
immediately after quitted the island.’ The Bishop of Cloyne was 
long a resident in Bath; the Bishop of Meath had lately a permanent 
residence in this city; and the late Earl of Bristol, Bishop of Derry, 
resided twenty years in a foreign country; and, during that period, 
had about £300,000 remitted to him from his see! We could refer 


to a thousand other cases of non-residence ; but are not these enough 
to prove, beyond all question, that the number of Irish Bishops may 


be advantageously reduced? What are the duties connected with his 
see which the Bishop of Derry could discharge when resident in France 
or Spain? In truth, the Irish Church Establishment is not an instru- 
ment of Christianity, but of the most flagrant corruption and abuse. 
“It is,” says Mr. Wakefield, “a POLITICAL LEVER in the hands of 
government, with the power of which persons in England are but little 
acquainted.” Instead of being bestowed on men of experience, and 
ef acknowledged talents and acquirements, as a reward for services 
already performed, and a stimulus to others to exert themselves in 
the cause of religion, some of the best benefices have been given to 
persons every way unqualified to discharge the duties attached to 
them, merely because they could command extensive political influ- 
ence. But let us again refer to the unexceptionable authority of Mr. 
Wakefield. 


1 have often heard it asserted,” says he, “that large benefices ought to exist, 
and to be bestowed on men of learning and merit, as an encouragement to others 
to exert themselves for the benefit of the church. But is merit and long ser- 
vices always attended to in the choice? Were I called upon to state the ages 
of some of the Irish bishops, it would appear that these valuable dignities have 
sometimes been conferred on very young men. It may however be said, that 
they were educated for the profession, and fitted for discharging its duties by a 
learned and regular education. But this does not seem to have always been the 
case ; one archbishop was, I believe, before his appointment, a Lisurexayt iN 
Tae Navy; the Dean of Clogher was a member of the Imperial Parliament, and 
the rector of a valuable hcuiinn was lately an arpe-pu-came at the Castle! Man 
similar instances might be adduced; but 1 hope my readers will consider these sult 
ficient.” (Vol. ii. p. 475.) We believe ours will do the same. 





* Natural and Political Circumstances of Ireland, p. 233. 
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In the earlier ages of the church, and, we believe, in Ireland up tw 
the era of the Reformation, the ecclesiastical revenue, whether derived 
from lands, tithes, or other sources, was divided into four shares, of 
which one went to the bishops, one to the clergy, one to the poor, and 
one to the building and repairing of the churches. But, now, the 
priests swallow all. ‘he Irish clergy are not obliged to advance a 
single shilling from the enormous funds of which they are possessed, 
either for charitable purposes, or for the building or repairing of 
churches. About £10,000 have been voted this year for building 
churches and glebe-houses, and for purchasing glebes in Ireland ; and 
the aggregate sum voted for the same purpose during the last twenty 
years, exceeds a million! 

A considerable part of the incomes of the beneficed clergy are de- 
rived from tithes levied on the corn, cattle, pigs, poultry, and pota- 
toes of the cottiers. ‘The vote of the lrish House of Commons in 
1735, declaring any man a traitor to his country who should assist in 
a prosecution for tithes of agistment, or of pasture lands, threw the 
clergy, from the opulent grazier, and the Protestant proprietor, upon 
the Catholic peasantry—tor the peasants are almost universally Ca- 
tholics—for support. It drove them from those who were able, and 


who ought to have been willing to pay their own pastors, to those who 
were miserably poor, and who had a different clergy to provide for. 
The resolution of 1735 declared, in effect, that the established clergy 
should get nothing from the parks and demesnes of the Protestant 


nobility and gentry, the ye eg of the whole country, but that 


they might enter the garden of the poor Catholic cottier, and pluck 
from the lips of his starving family a tenth part of their scanty sub- 
sistence! And, is it really surprising that the peasantry should have 
revolted at such an atrocious system?—that they should have endea- 
voured to wreak their vengeance on their ruthless oppressors ?—and 
that from the era of the White-boys, down to the present hour, the 
tithe system should have been the inexhaustible source of contention, 
bloodshed, and murder? The Irish clergy generally employ an agent, 
or proctor; who, immediately before harvest, estimates the barrels of 
corn, tons of hay, or hundred weight of potatoes he supposes to be on 
the ground, and, charging them at the market price, fixes the sum to 
be paid as a compensation to his spiritual superior. The parson 
sometimes leases the tithes to a proctor; and he again, not unfre- 
quently, lets them to another; so that the land really becomes, as 
Mr. Grattan emphatically stated, “a prey to a subordination of vul- 
tures.”* In the south, Mr. Wakefield says, the tithe is set out and 
sold by public auction on the premises; and, in Connaught, he tells 
us, that it was customary to hold a sale before harvest; and to give 
to the highest bidder a license to collect the tithe! 


“Tt is not alone,” said Mr. Grattan, “the excess of exaction which makes the 
tithe farmer a public misfortune—his mode of collection is another scourge. He 
puts his charges into one or more notes, payable at a certain time; if not then 
discharged, he serves the countryman with a summons, charging him 6d. for the 
service, and 1s. for the summons; he then, sometimes, puts the whole into a Kerry 
bond, or instrument which bears interest ; he then either keeps the bond over his 
head, or issues out execution, and gets the countryman’s body and goods completely 
into his power! To such an abuse is this abominable practice carried, that in some 





* Grattan’s Speeches, Vol. ii. p.11. London, 1822. 
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of the southern parts of Ircland, the peasantry are made tributary to the tithe 
farmer: draw home his corn, his hay, and his turf, or give him their labour, their 
cows, their horses, at certain times of the year for—nothing! These oppressions 
not only exist, but have acquired a formed and distinct appellation—¢ributes ; tri- 
butes to extortioners; tributes paid by the poor in the name of the Lord.”— 
Speeches, vol. ii. p. 45. 

“ Those who are favourable to the tithe system of Ireland,” says Mr. Wakefield, 
“ assert that a farmer can claim the protection of the law aguinst any illegal ex- 
action or oppression of a tithe proctor, This argument may appear plausible to 
those who are not acquainted with the situation of the cultivators of land in that 
country. It may be true as far as the theory of the law is concerned; but theory 
and practice are very different. I have seen the practice, and I know that redress 
from the law is out of the reach of the Irish cultivator, Wis poverty precludes him 
from preferring his complaint in a court of justice. In Ireland there is Jaw in 
abundance, and it is dealt out with no sparing hand to those who can purchase it ; 
but to the poor man, justice is inaccessible ; it is, however, at the command of his 
opponent, who never hesitates to sue him in the Spiritual Court, while the clergy- 
man, shielding himself under the act of his proctor, stands by a cold and uncon- 
cerned spectator, taking no part in the transaction! The consequence is what I 
have already stated—discontent, riot, and bloodshed, The poor, miserable, and 
ignorant cottier, when thus oppressed, has recourse to resistance as his only alter- 
native ; he despairs of legal redress, and submission would expose him to ruin. In 
this pressing and deplorable situation, he gives way to the ferocious impulses of 
passion; he ranges himself under the banners of his associates in misfortune ; and 
the whole depending on their united strength, proceed to acts of violence and 
outrage, which they consider as a just retaliation.”—Vol. ii. p. 492. 


Mr. Wakefield’s authority does not require corroboration ; but if 
it did, we could produce a host of witnesses to substantiate what he 
has here advanced. We shall, however, give one additional testi- 
mony, that of Mr. J. W. Croker, secretary to the admiralty. That 
gentleman is well known to be the author of an able pamphlet, enti- 
tled “ Past and Present State of Ireland ;’’ and it is there distinctly 
stated, that “in Ireland, the law is not a refuge to the poor, but a 
luxury to the rich. The courls are open to the indigent only as spec- 
tators. The peasant, oppressed or defrauded to the amount of £10, 
cannot buy even a chance of redress in the lottery of the laws for less 
than £60. By victory or defeat, he is equally and irremediably ruin- 
ed.” (p.48. Dublin Ed.) 

Such are the courts before which the poor Irish peasantry are drag- 
ged by thousands! On the 18th of March last, the House of Com- 
mons ordered that a return should be made of the number of tithe 
cases tried before the quarter sessions of the different counties, and 
the ecclesiastical courts of the different dioceses of Ireland, during 
the last five years. ‘The returns since obtained have been printed :— 
but they are not by any means complete. The returns from the 
quarter sessions of Clare, Cork, Limerick, and some other important 
counties, and from the ecclesiastical courts of Dublin, Derry, &c. 
have not been received; and it has, in most instances, been found im- 
possible to separate the tithe from the other cases tried at the quarter 
sessions. Enough, however, has transpired to show the enormous 
and almost inconceivable extent of litigation, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, of legal oppression, to which this system has given occasion. 
It appears from the return, that no fewer than 3037 tithe cases have 
been tried during the last five years before the quarter sessions of the 
single county of Tipperary! In 1817 alone, there were 1084 tithe 
cases! The number of such cases tried before the quarter sessions of 
the smal! county of Monaghan, is not exactly ascertained; but it ap- 
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pears from the return, that in the course of the last five years, 2495 
suits, being at the rate of 500 suits a year, have been entered by 
clergymen and tithe farmers! The expense in which these actions in- 
volve the peasantry, is ruinous in the extreme. We are told by Sir 
Henry Parnell, that a mere citation in a tithe case of the value of 
18s. 10d., costs the defender fifty shillings !* 

It will be reme nbered, that these cases are all earclusive of the ac- 
tions before the Ecclesiastical Courts. Now, these make a goodly 
show. The same official paper informs us, that in the last five years, 
158 tithe cases have been brought before the Consistorial Court of 
the diocese of Cloyne; 195 before that of the diocese of Cork; 228 
before that of Down; 515 before that of Ossory; 203 before that ot 
Meath, &c. &c. We learn from the same returns, that the Consisto 
rial Court of Meath rated the tithe of wheat land, in 1821, so high as 
1/. 5s. an Irish acre!t The highest rate in most of the other Eccle- 
siastical courts for the same period, does not appear to have exceeded 
igs. The rate per acre charged on potatoes seems to vary from 21s. 
to 16s., 12s., and 5s. The average, is, we think, about 12s. or 14s. 

Such are the principal features of the Irish tithe system—a system 
which has paralyzed Ireland to the heart, and which has powerfully 

contributed to fill a country that ought to have been rich, flourishing, 
and happy, with misery and crime. “ The most sanguinary laws in 
the statute books of Ireland,” said Mr. Grattan, “are tithe bills. The 
White-boy act is a tithe bill; the riot act is a tithe bill; the insur- 
rection act is a tithe bill. But the outrages they were intended to 
suppress have, notwithstanding, increased. No severity of punish- 
ment will ever be sufficient to induce men quietly to submit to such 
unparalleled extortion. We may send hundreds of thousands of 
troops into Ireland—we may erect a gibbet in every village, and fence 
every cottage with bayonets ; but until this monstrous and compli- 
cated system of abuse and oppression be put down, the flames of civil 
war, and the inhuman attacks of the midnight murderer, will never 
cease to spread terror and desolation throughout the country. 

It is affirmed, that any scheme for the abolition of tithes in Ireland, 
or even for their commutation, would be opposed by the whole influ- 
ence of the clergy of England. But such a statement is altogether 
incredible. It is impossible that the ministers of the Church of Eng- 
land can ever become the supporters of the abuses we have now ex- 
hibited. It is idle to attempt to excite their fears by telling them, 
that if tithes are abolished in Ireland, they must also be abolished in 
England. ‘There is no parallel whatever between the twocases. The 
Church establishment of England is as unlike that of Ireland as Pro- 

testantism is unlike Catholicism. We think, with Dr. Paley, that it 
would be greatly for the mutual advantage of the church and people 
of England, were tithes fairly commuted. But scarcely any one will 
say, that the number of ecclesiastical dignitaries, at of beneficed 
clergy, in England, as compared with the —— they have to perform, 
is excessive; or that the services of so learned, respectable, and use- 
ful a body of men could be obtained at a cheaper rate. In Ireland, the 
case is totally different. A fifth part of the dignitaries, and a third 

* Parliamentary Debates, 5th July, 1820, 

¢ The English acre is to the Irish acre as 121 to 196, or nearly as 5 to 8. 

Grattan’s Speeches, vol. ii. p. 49. 
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part of the beneficed clergy of that country, would be amply sufficient 
for the performance of every duty which the most conscientious dis- 
charge of their functions, as ministers of religion, could possibly im- 
pose on them. 

But if it be deemed inexpedient to reduce the number of the clergy, 
and to abolish tithes altogether, they must at all events be commuted. 
We say must; for it is plain that the present odious system cannot 
be allowed to continue to propagate discontent and bloodshed. Va- 
rious plans of commutation have been suggested ; but the imposition 
of a percentage on rents appears to be decidedly the best. It pro- 
ceeds on plain and obvious principles, and would always secure an 
ample provision for the clergy. Such a percentage should be made to 
affect all rents indiscriminately ; and an end should be put to the un- 
justifiable distinction which the vote of 1735 made between pasture 
and tillage lands. It would be proper to enact, that the percentage 
on account of the tithe should always be paid by the landlord. Such 
a regulation would remove every ground of contention between the 
clergy and the peasantry and farmers, and would do more to conso- 
lidate the interests of the Established church, and to make its func- 
tionaries respected and beloved, than any other measure it is possible 
to adopt short of the total abolition of tithes. 

HII. Government and Magistracy—But the total repeal of the Ca- 
tholic Code, and the commutation or abolition of Tithes, will have 
comparatively little effect, unless the system on which the Executive 
Government of Ireland has been conducted, be wholly changed. She 
requires a national, not a partizan government. The Anticatholic 
faction which has always predominated at the Castle, has never suf- 
fered the Catholics to derive any real or solid advantage from the 
concessions of 1793. “It had been often asked why, in the case of 
the Irish Catholics, satisfaction did not follow concession. One rea- 
son might be assigned; it was this—because concession was always 
followed by the curse of bigots in that country, which, like blight or 
mildew, fastened on the boon, whether it proceeded from Royal fa- 
vour, or Legislative graciousness.”* Every thing liberal and con- 
ciliatory which the Cabinet of St. James’s or Parliament have done 
towards the Irish people, has been ee in its progress to them, 
and either stopped altogether, or sent forth under some illiberal quali- 
fication. The violence of the Catholic leaders, which gave so much 
offence during the administration of the Duke of Richmond and Mr. 
Peel, was provoked and kept alive by Castle prosecutions against 
them for meeting to petition Parliament; and by the efforts of a scur- 
rilous press “openly paid by government, for the most scandalous, 
malignant, and indiscriminate libels on the whole Catholic body.”’t 
The circumstances which led to the dismissal of Lord Talbot, will, 
we trust, open the eyes of Ministers and Parliament to a conviction 
of the necessity of doing away altogether with the colonial or deputy 
government of Ireland. The oe have been so long accustomed to 
see this government continually in the possession and under the con- 


trol of the Ultra-Protestant party; and it has so bad a character 
amongst them, that they will never place any confidence in any act 
* Mr. Plunket’s speech, 22d April, 1822. 
{ Mr. Plunket’s speech, 26th April, 1816. Parliamentary Debates, Vol. 34. 
p. 46. 
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of Parliament, or any measure of the English Cabinet, so long as it 
exists. They never have derived any protection from it; and they 
will never look for protection to any other quarter, but to the King 
and his Ministers in ee ndon. 

The communication between London and Dublin is now, by means 
of improved roads and steam- navigation, rendered so perfectly safe, 
expeditious, and regular, that there is no reason why a Sec retary of 
State, resident in London, should not transact the business of Ireland, 
as easily and effectually as he transacts that of Scotland. A Lord 
Lieutenant ought to be appointed to each Irish county, who would, at 
all times, convey to the seat of Government intelligence e of any symp- 
toms of disturbance, at the same time that he wouid serve to control 
the violence, or rouse the activity, of the magistrates; and prevent 
them from being, as at present, either in a state of feverish excite- 
ment, or of indolence and apathy. By this means, the laws intended 
to conciliate the people would have their legitimate influence upon 
them; and the laws for their coercion would be administered with the 
force and effect of measures coming directly from the seat of Govern- 
ment. By this means, also, a most salutary reformation would be ef- 
fected in the disposal of the patronage of the Crown in Ireland. The 
Bench of Bishops, the Bench of Judges, the Revenue department, and 
all the Public Offices would soon wear a different appearance, were 
the rules, such as they are, by which the patronage of the Crown is 
bestowed in England, “applied i in Ireland. 

It is commonly — that Dublin derives great advantage from 
the residence of the Lords Lieutenant, and that the recal of these func- 
tionaries would be productive of its decline and ruin. But this opinion is 
plainly unfounded. It is impossible that so populous a city can be 
materially affected by the expenditure of £30,000 a year: Dublin 
does not depend for its support on its being the focus from whence 
the follies and vices of a mimic Court are dispersed throughout the 
country. The foundations of its prosperity rest on a firmer basis. 
The Courts of Law, the U niversity, the facility of conveyance to Eng- 
land, and the polished and agreeable society of that city, must always 
render Dublin a place of genteel resort ; while the canals that connect 
her with nearly the whole interior of Ireland, and her advantageous 
situation with respect to the great trading cities of Glasgow, Liverpool, 
and Bristol, must always secure for her : a very large share of the ex- 
port and import trade of the country. It is only necessary to walk 
through her streets to be convinced of her improving condition,—a 
circumstance which is now placed beyond dispute by the late census; 
which shows that there has been an increase of 4,421 houses, and of 
55,821 inhabitants, since the census taken by Dr. Whitelaw in 1798. 

The faithful discharge of the duties attached to the office of Sheriff, 
is obviously a matter of the highest importance; but in Ireland, this 
office has been most shamefull prostituted and perverted. Nomi- 
nally, the appointment of Sheriff is in the Lord Lieutenant and Coun- 
cil; but, in reality, it always rests with the head of the party in each 
county who supports ministers. ‘The whole business is transacted by 
the Sub-Sheriff. 

“He is commonly,” says Mr. Wakefield, “some attorney in the county, and is 
the law agent for all dirty work, and the ready minister of corruption. His em- 
ployer requires no other qualification than good or substantial security; and al 
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though this office is one of great risk, and high responsibility, these Irish attorneys 
are always anxious to obtain it, and generous cnough to undertake it without any 
salary! The truth is, every thing is done by a “Chamberlain’s Key.” I was in- 
formed from good authority, that the situation of Sub-Sheriff for the county of Tip- 
perary, was worth 2000/. a year. In matters of arrest, a writ might as well be sent 
to the Captain of a Newfoundland trader, as to a Sheritl’s officer; it would be an 
immediate fee in the pocket of the Sub-Sheriff, who would apprize the debtor of 
his danger, and, in return, receive the expected present! Where the higher class- 
es are concerned, the common expression is, “* What, arrest a gentleman!” 1 should 
not venture to exhibit a charge of this kind, were I not certain of the fact. I have 
experienced practical instances of this corruption myself, and 1 could relate up- 
wards of five hundred that have been communicated to me by respectable persons.” 
Vol. ii, p. 346. 


Nothing can be more disgraceful to the executive Government, or 
more derogatory from the character of the courts of law, than their 
suffering such p Re to grow up and flourish under their immediate 
observation. Lord Reddesdale, when Chancellor of Ireland, said from 
the Bench, that he found the dictum of Sir Edward Coke, that execu- 
tion was the termination of the suit, did not apply in Ireland ; for that 
the writ of execution there, led to endless litigation, by the attach- 
ments which became necessary against the Sheriff. We hope the 
Commissioners of Inquiry into the Abuses of the Irish Law Courts 
and Offices, will sift these villanous and destructive practices to the 
bottom; and not only expose the extent and inquiry of the corruption 
carried on, but propose some effectual remedy for eager a set of 
profligate attorneys from enriching themselves by the sale of law and 
justice. 

A reform of the Irish Magistracy is another absolutely necessary 
measure. Mr. Wakefield reprobates “the partiality, corruption, ve- 
nality, ignorance, and tyranny” of the Irish Magistrates in the seve- 
rest terms; and the charges which he brings against them, are sup- 
ported by the concurrent testimony of the most respectable Irish 
Judges and Members of Parliament. When the question respecting 
the disturbances in the county of Sligo, in 1806, was before the House 
of Peers, Lord Kingston declared that he believed “the Magistrates 
were their real promoters.”” And his Lordship added, that “ the con- 
duct of many of these functionaries was such as to disgrace the Ma- 
gatracy 5 and some of them deserved rather to be hanged than to be 
made Magistrates!” And Mr. Justice Day, in his address to the 
Grand Jury of the county of Kerry, at the spring assizes for 1811, 
publicly accused the Magistrates of the county “of neglect, corrup- 
tion, and partiality.” 

Religious prejudices, and the Ultra-protestant spirit of the Govern- 
ment, seem to be the chief causes of the wretched state of the Irish 
Magistracy. The great body of Magistrates throughout the whole of 
Ireland are exclusively Protestants ; and in the northern counties, they 
are not only Protestants but Orangemen, or violent supporters of the 
Orange faction. This partizan system vitiates and contaminates every 
thing; but, above all, the judicial character. A large class of the 
cases which come before the Magistrates in the capacity of grand 
jurors, sheriffs, &c., originate in the riots which are always takia 
place between the Orangemen and the Catholic peasantry; and with 
such Judges and such parties, it is idle to suppose that impartial laws 
will ever be impartially administered. What must be the situation 
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of a country, where an insurrection act gives to such a Magistracy 
the power of transporting, without the intervention of a jury, any in- 
dividual who shall happen to be out of his own house after sunset ! 

We shall refer to one more authority to show the wretched compo- 
sition of the Irish Magistracy, and the practicability of reforming it. 
In a speech made by the late Right Honourable George Ponsonby, in 
his place in the House of Commons, 26th April 18,6, he stated, that, 

* When he had the honour to hold the Great Seal for Ireland, he had tound that 
the Catholics were, in point of fact, excluded from many of those offices they were 
by law eligible to fill. He had found that a Cathohe gentleman was never chosen 
for a Magistrate. Not only the office of Sherifl, but even that of Justice of the 
Peace, was invariably given to the friends of those who had political power. Such 
a state of things he had viewed as that which ought not to exist. A complete 
change he had felt must be effected in Ireland; aud all idea of making the officers 
of justice subservient to political purposes, he was satisfied, ought to be put an end 
to. On looking into the state of the Magistracy, he had found it to be any thing but 
what it ought to have been. He found among the Magistrates one who had been 
a waiter at a little inn, and whose office it had been to wait behind the chairs of 
the Grand Jury over whom he had been chosen to preside! He had found several 
cases in some respects similar to that just alluded to, and to these he had thought it 
his duty to supply a remedy. He had tried to effect a general retorm ; and he had 
undertaken so arduous a task in this way—he first wrote to every Privy Councillor 
and Peer in the kingdom, requesting each to point out to him, without any regard to 
political or personal feeling, any Magistrate known to them against whose continu- 
ance in office any fair charge could he. Acting on this principle, the information 
he had obtained enabled him to effect some important changes. He had only been 
able to apply this plan to two counties before he retired from office. Enough, 
however, had been done to show that a general reform might be effected, and ought 
to be accomplished at the first favourable moment.””* 


Mr. Ponsonby left office in 1807, after being about a year in pos- 
session of the seals. An Anticatholic ministry succeeded; and the 
magistracy continues to this hour in the state it was in fifteen years 
ago. “In England there is a vigorous and united magistracy. In 
Ireland, the magistracy is distracted by party and political differ- 
ences; and there are many magistrates on the bench who, to say the 
least, never ought to have been there.’*t 

We do not mean to say that the character we have now given ap- 
plies to all the magistrates of Ireland. In that country, as in most 
others, there are a number of gentlemen of character and fortune, 
who rise above the prejudices and party feelings which exert so pow- 
erful an influence over the conduct of the ultras of either party. But 
truth constrains us to say, that the number of such magistrates is com- 
paratively few; and that the system which has been followed in pro- 
moting to the Bench, has had the effect of making a considerable num- 
ber of them decline taking any active part in public business. This 
is a state of things which calls loudly for amendment. “From Henry 
to George, the habitual weakness of the law has been the first cause 
of the habitual weakness of the country.” ‘To do away this cause of 
weakness, jealousy, and distrust, you must give the peasantry confi- 
dence in the law, and you must render it cheap and easily attainable. 
To effect the first object, the magistracy must be thoroughly reformed. 
The services of the clergy in that capacity, ought, if possible, to be 
dispensed with; the goo they do is extremely problematical—the 
mischief certain and obvious. The justice seat ought to be preserved 


* Parliamentary Debates, vol. xxxiv. p. 70. 
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alike from being polluted by the insignia of Orange societies, and the 
presence of Orangemen. But no man’s religion ought to be a bar to 
his elevation, provided he be otherwise unexceptionable. For the 
same reason that we would not exclude Protestants from the Bench, 
because they are Protestants, neither would we exclude Catholics 
merely because they are Catholics. It is not to the conscientious 
Protestant or Catholic that we object, but to the intemperate zealots 
of both parties. No confidence will ever be placed in the tribunals 
of the country, if the utmost fairness and impartiality be not display- 
ed in the selection of judges and magistrates. In vain do the apolo- 
gists of the present system contend, that these functionaries are not 
so corrupt, venal, and partial as has been represented. The charges, 
we think, have been completely made out. But supposing them to be 
entirely unfounded, you could not, as the law now stands, convince 
the body of the people, that justice either is or can be impartially ad- 
ministered. Itis the bane of the existing system, that it gives a sus- 
picious colour, an appearance of partiality, to the acts of the most 
upright judge. 

“It is in vain, while penal exclusion exists, to preach to the Catholic peasant 
the doctrine of equal justice between Protestant and Catholic. As long as he 
sees the judges, the sheriffs and their official dependents, exclusively Protestants ; 
—the bigotted portion of the clergy on the bench of magistrates,—their very 
bigotry, and amon | to intermeddle in politics, often forming their title to that 
office ;—the beneficed parson the judge, and, in the ecclesiastical courts, the sole 
judge of tithe cases, and of the numerous questions thence arising—often adjudg- 
ing the claims set up by his own tithe farmer—it is not within the power of rhe- 
toric to persuade him to rely on procuring redress from oppression trom such ma- 
gistrates. So long as the wretched remnant of the Catholic code remains, so long 
will it excite suspicions of partiality,—so long will every error—every accidental 
slip, and many such must occur in a country like Ireland—of the judicial or civil 
magistrate, be imputed to a premeditated design, on the part of Protestants, to 
trample under foot those whom such distinctions continue to degrade.”’* 


To render justice easily attainable, which is as indispensable as a 
reform of the magistracy, you have only to + % the worst of all taxes 


—those on law proceedings—and to reduce the fees of court !—to dis- 
pense justice, instead of selling it at a price which none but the rich 
can afford to pay. 

__ At present the grand juries appoint and dismiss the constables. 
_— are authorized to appoint ten to each barony, and to give each 
a salary of 20l.a year, though they rarely give them more than 41. or 
5l. The unfitness of the magistrates for their duties, has had the 
effect of rendering the constables, on whose efficiency so much de- 
pends, utterly impotent. Instead of appointing strong, active and 
vigorous persons to this arduous situation, the constables generally 
consist of the lodge keepers, coach drivers, and other dependents of 
the grand jurors, who protect them when they are charged with being 
absent, as they generally are, from their duty. The consequence is, 
that there is really no active or efficient civil power in the country ; 
and to the impunity for crimes, which is thus produced, must be at- 
tributed no small portion of those violations of the public peace which 
are daily occurring. The system of intimidation, upon which the 
people act, has the greatest influence. And until a really efficient 


* Reflections on the State of Ireland in the Nineteenth Century, pp. 53. 55. 
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magistracy, and a numerous and active body of constables, shall have 
been formed, it will be impossible to counteract the illegal combina 
tions of the people, or to give that security to witnesses which is in 
dispensable to the ends of justice. The direct, and, we think, th 
best way to effect so desirable an object, would be to cancel all the 
existing commissions of the peace; to appoint a Lord Lieutenant, a 
resident nobleman if possible, at all events a resident proprietor, to 
each county, who should have the selection of the persons to be put 
into the new commission, an instruction being given him not to allow 
difference of religion to have any influence in determining his choice ; 
and to give to the magistrates so chosen full power to appoint as many 
constables as they thought necessary,—to raise or diminish their sa 
laries according to the duty they had to perform, and to dismiss them 
at pleasure. By this means, the magistracy would be purified ; and 

overnment would have to deal with a public functionary—with an 
individual of rank and fortune, who would feel himself personally re 
sponsible to ministers and the public for the peace of the county. 
The civil power would thus acquire a consistency, an activity, and 
a force which it can never attain so long as the present system is kept 
up; and we venture to predict that, under such an arrangement, the 
system of intimidation would be repressed; and that it would be com- 
paratively seldom necessary to call in the military, or to have re- 
course to the dangerous assistance of an armed police. 

The frequency of litigation might be lessened, and a most prolifir 
source of oppression and irritation dried up, by making a change in 
the existing law between landlords and subtenants. We are not dis- 

sed to join in the clamour that has been raised against middlemen. 
In the actual circumstances of the tenantry of Ireland, subletting is 
unavoidable. But we think it equally unjust and inexpedient that a 
subtenant, who has paid his rent to the principal tacksman, should, 
in the event of the bankruptcy of the latter, be liable to be distrained 
by the landlord. Were this practice put an end to, landlords would 
be rendered infinitely more attentive to the character and qualifica- 
tions of their principal tenants; and the occupiers would be relieved 
from that insecurity and want of confidence which at present tends 
to paralyze ail their exertions, and to make them indolent and care- 
less. The late Earl of Clare, then attorney general, had this prac-- 
tice in view when he affirmed in the House of Commons, that “ the 
peasantry were ground to powder by relentless landlords !” 

No scheme for the improvement of the institutions of Ireland de- 
serves the least attention, which has not for its object to give the peo- 

le an interest in the support of the government, to remove the ex- 
isting provocations to violate the laws, or to secure their execution. 
Now, it appears to us that these three grand objects would all be ma- 
terially forwarded by the adoption of the measures we have proposed. 
Catholic emancipation, by taking away all those degrading disabilities 
which the majority of the people now lie under, would remove one 
great source of distraction and of disaffection to the government, and 
would induce the people to rally round a constitution which protected 
and secured the rights of all. “Emancipation is not a charm that 
will allay every discontent, or remove every grievance, but it is a sine 
qua non to this being done; and without it, no other system of mea- 
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sures can be entirely successful.”* The abolition or commutation 
of tithes would relieve the peasantry from a most oppressive, arbi- 
trary, and ruinous impost. And the consolidation of the governments 
of the two countries, with the reformation of the magistracy and civil 
power, would go far to take away the spirit of partisanship from the 
acts of the executive, at the same time that it would give the people 
confidence in the administration of the laws, and provide for their 
being carried into effect by cheap, adequate, and constitutional means. 
Hitherto the dominant party have overlooked the real cause of the 
disturbances and atrocities of which Ireland has been the theatre. It 
does not lie in the perverse habits and inclinations of the wretches 
whom they have browbeaten, oppressed, and sent to the gallows, but 
in themselves—in their own domineering, rapacious, and intolerant 
behaviour. If they reform their own conduct entirely, the poor, they 
may be assured, will not be long in reforming theirs. Let them bear 
in mind that “ exile and death are not the instruments of government, 
but the miserable expedients which show the absence of all govern- 
ment.”*t Let them treat the peasantry as men who ought to be as free, 
and who have the same rights and feelings as themselves, and those 
disorders which are the result of religious and political habits and 
animosities, will soon cease to disturb the peace and tranquillity of 
society. 

IV. Education.—But although it is unquestionably true that much 
of the turbulence and disorderly habits of the Irish people have their 
source in the political and religious oppressions to which they are 
subjected, it is no less true that much also is owing to their ignorance, 
poverty, and redundant numbers. ‘The adoption of the measures we 
have already suggested, will do a great deal to promote the tranquil- 
lity and prosperity of the country; but, to render them completely 
effectual, they must be combined with others. A vigorous effort must 
be made to change the habits of the people—to wean them from idle- 
ness to industry, and to induce them tu exercise a little more pru- 
dence and forethought in the formation of matrimonial connexions. 
We do not wish to underrate the difficulties which must always op- 
pose every plan which has for its object to effect any considerable 
change in the habits of the bulk of the people; but these difficulties 
are not insuperable. And the astonishing increase of population in 
Ireland, the habitual and rowing poverty of the people, and their 
total incapacity to provide for themselves in seasons of scarcity, are 
evils of the first magnitude, and call upon government immediately 
to adopt such measures as may tend to arrest the progress of pauper- 
ism, and, if possible, to lessen its amount. 

Of the different measures which have been proposed as likely to 
attain this object, none have been more generally recommended than 
the extension of education. But we are of opinion, that infinitely 
more benefit would result from the adoption of a different system of 
education, than can ever result from the utmost extension of the pre- 
sent system. The Irish are ignorant; but they are not ignorant in 
the common acceptation of the word. In so far as mere reading and 
writing are concerned, they are quite as well, if not better instructed 


* Mr. Plunkett’s Speech, 26th April, 1816. 
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than the English. But the schoolmasters of England, and, more em- 
phatically still, of Scotland, are a highly respectable, as well as a most 
useful body of men. Besides instructing their pupils in the elemen- 
tary branches of education, reading, writing, and arithmetic, they have 
imbued their minds with a deep sense of the obligations of religion 
and morality, and with a just respect for the laws and institutions of 
their country. But such, we regret to say, has not been the line of 
conduct pursued by the greater number of the country schoolmasters 
of Ireland. They have not enforced a regard for the benevolent pre- 
cepts of the gospel on the infant minds of those entrusted to their 
charge, and they have sedulously inculcated not a respect, but a con- 
tempt, for the laws and institutions of the country. “ Instead of ex- 
panding, the education of the Irish peasantry has served to narrow 
their minds; and instead of inspiring them with notions of morality, 
it has paved the way for the commission of every species of vice.””* 

“The country schoolmaster,” says the well informed and liberal author of the 
* Thoughts and Suggestions on the Education of the Peasantry of Ireland,’ “is in- 
dependent of all system and control; he is himself one of the people, imbued 
with the same prejudices, influenced by the same feelings, subject to the same 
habits; to his little store of learning he generally adds some traditionary tales of 
the country, of a character to keep alive discontent. He is the scribe, as well 4s 
the chronicler, and the pedagogue of his little circle,—he writes their letters, and 
derives from this no small degree of influence and profit; but he has open to 
him another source of deeper interest and greater emolument, which he seldom 
has virtue enough to leave unexplored—he 1s the centre of the mystery of rustic 
iniquity, the cheap attorney of the neighbourhood, and, furnished with his little 
book of precedents, the fabricator of false leases, and surreptitious deeds and con- 
veyances. Possessed of important secrets and of useful information, he is courted 
and caressed; a cordial reception and the usual allowance of whiskey greets his 
approach ; and he completes his character by adding inebriety to his other accom 
plishments. Such is frequently the rural schoolmaster,—a personage whom Poe- 
try would adorn with primeval innocence, and all the flowers of her garland! So 
true it is that ignorance is not simplicity, nor rudeness honesty.” p. 12. 


And yet it does not appear te us that either the schoolmasters or 
the people are to blame—the fault is not theirs, but ours. The im- 
morality, prejudices, and disaffection of the one and the other, are 
the result of the persecution they have undergone. Instead of estab- 
lishing parochial, or other schools for the education of the poor Ca- 
tholics, we actually forbad their instruction. Under pretence of dis- 
couraging popery, laws were enacted, prohibiting, under heavy pe- 
nalties, any Catholic from teaching in any school, or instructing youth 
either publicly or privately !t It is highly to the credit of the Irish 
people, that their taste for knowledge was not altogether effaced by 
eighty years operation of these brutal and disgusting statutes. But 
their tyranny and injustice were too gross and glaring to render their 
rigorous execution possible. In summer, the children of the peasantry 
sought instruction from their teachers beneath hedges, in the open 
air; and in winter, they followed them to some miserable hovel. 
Surely, however, it was not to be expected that men exposed to so 
unmerited, and so intolerable a persecution, were to ter 20° mode- 
ration and the forgiveness of injuries—or that the victims of injustice 


* Essay on the Condition and Manners of the Irish Peasantry, by Dr. Bell. 
39 
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and oppression were to enforce the duty of obedience to government, 
and of respect for the laws! Gratitude is one of the strongest marked 
traits in the Irish character; and, had the schoolmasters been kindly 
treated, they would, doubtless, have laboured to promote the inter- 
ests of government; but, finding themselves persecuted and oppress- 
ed, they laboured to instil a rooted hatred of the English name and 
nation, and of the professors of the Protestant religion, into the minds 
of their pupils. They represented the English as plunderers, who 
had robbed them of their lands, and reduced them to a state of bond- 
age, and as infidels who had abjured the only true faith; and they 
taught them, that it was their duty to avail themselves of the first 
favourable opportunity for — the invaders from their shores, 
and for repossessing themselves of that property they had usurped. 
Every one who knows any thing of the state of Ireland, knows what 
a 7 disastrous influence this early training has had on the 
public mind. 

The laws prohibiting Catholics from teaching, were repealed in 1782; 
but the infection which they generated has not yet been extirpated. 
It has been sheltered and protected by the miserable remnant of the 
penal code. Men naturally hate and undervalue that in which they are 
not permitted to participate. And so long as emancipation is with- 
held, it will be worse than idle to expect that the Catholic schoolmas- 
ters should be sincerely attached to the institutions of the country, or 
that they should seriously inculcate a respect for them. 

The poor and ee condition of the schoolmasters is also pro- 
ductive of very bad effects. Their salaries are so small, that no re- 
spectable, or well educated man, would choose to devote himself to so 
unprofitable and irksome an occupation. Neither are the books gene- 
rally used in the schools of the class best fitted to instruct and inform 
the mind. So far indeed from this being the case, they are, with a 
very few exceptions, of the very worst description. For the most part, 
they consist of the lives of thieves, witches, smugglers, and prostitutes, 
or of wild and extravagant tales; of books which either tend to inflame 
and strengthen the worst passions, or to fill the mind with extravagant 
and absurd notions of real life. It is an abuse of language to say that 
people taught to read only such books are educated. ‘They are worse 
than ignorant. Their understanding is depraved and perverted. To 
learn, they must begin by unlearning most of what they have already 
—— 

There is no country in which larger sums have been expended os- 
tensibly for the purposes of education than Ireland. Seven royal 


* Mr. Wakefield has given (vol. ii. p. 400) a list of some of the common school 
and cottage classics of Ireland. It contains, amongst others, the “ History of the 
Seven Champions of Christendom ;” “ History of Fair Rosamond and Jane Shore,” 
two prostitutes ;” “ Ovid’s Art of Love ;” “ Devil and Dr, Faustus ;” “ Moll Flanders;” 
“ Mendoza’s New System of Boxing ;” “History of Donna Rozina,” a Spanish pros- 
titute, &c. &c. Mr. Wakefield’s censure has not abated the nuisance. In the de- 
bate on Sir John Newport’s motion, 22d April, Mr. Spring Rice stated there were 
8000 schoolmasters in Ireland :—“ Among these, however, he was sorry to say there 
existed much mischief. In some of the schools he knew pernicious books were 
used. In one instance he had found that the tert book for the boys was the history 
of a famous robber, the Captain Rock of some fifty years ago.” Mr. Grant corrobo- 
rated Mr. Rice’s statements. “The schoolmasters and the books,” he observed, 
“were of the very worst species.” 
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schools were founded by Charles L., and endowed with large estates by 
Charles II. But the funds have, in most cases, been perverted to very 
different pur poses from the education of youth. Dr. Bell mentions, that 
he “knew one of these schools, from which the master, a beneficed cler- 
gyman, who never went near it, received £1500 a year, while the usher, 

a man of learning, who did all the duty, receives d only #40." Nei- 
ther does it appear that the state of these schools has been improved 
since. The estates belonging to them are generally let far below their 
real value, and the rents are principally divided = nominal or ho- 
norary masters. 
the estates belonging to the Cavan school amounted to £900 a year, 
but there was not a single scholar. “ Who,” asks Mr. Wakefield, “ will 
talk of lower orders after such an exposure as this?” 

Besides the royal schools, there are thirty-nine charter schools. 
These schools were founded in 1733, for the laudable purpose “ of i in- 
structing the Popish and other poor natives in the English tongue.” 
But the “religious prejudices of the Ultra-Protestants, “to whom the 
charge of these establishments was committed, have produced a total 
failure in the objects for which they were avowedly intended. Their 
real object has been to make proselytes, not scholars. But instead of 
accomplishing this object, they have made only enemies; and thei 
proceedings have tended, in no ) slight degree, to exasperate the differ 
ent sects, against each other. They have always been regarded with 
peculiar aversion by the Catholics. We are told by Mr. “W akefield, 
that the lower class of Catholics seldom pass one of these schools with- 
out giving vent to their feelings in curses and execrations. Nor can it 
be denied that they have had pretty good grounds for their disgust. Mr. 
Wakefield has given the following extract from a Catechism which was 
very lately, if it be not still, in use in the charter schools. 


“ Q.—Is the Church of Rome a sound and uncorrupt Church ? 
“A—No. It is extremely corrupt in doctrine and practice, 
*Q.—What do you think of the trequent crossings upon which the Papists lay se 


great a stress ? 

“ A.—They are vain and superstitious. The worship of the Crucifixion, or figure 
of Christ upon the Cross, is idolatrous; and the adoring and praying to the Cross 
itself is, of all the corruptions of the Popish worship, the most gross and intolera- 


ble.” 
*T am persuaded,” says Mr. Wakefield, “ that it is impossible for any but a mem- 


ber of the Church of Rome to judge of the feelings of a parent of that sect, who 
knows that his child is brought up to abhor and condemn every rite which he has 
been taught to venerate.” (vol. ii. p. 412.) 


The support of these nurseries of bigotry and intolerance costs the 
public upwards of £50,000 a year, besides about £10,000 a year de- 
rived from private sources. They are supposed to have, on an ave- 
rage, about 2000 scholars, which gives an annual expense of £20 a year 
for each. 

In addition to these establishments, there are twenty diocesan schools 
with considerable revenues ; thirty-three publicly endowed classical 
schools with a revenue of about £9000 a year; fourteen classical 
schools endowed by individuals, two of which are possessed of estates 
yielding an annual revenue of about £1500 a year; four classical 


* Condition and Manners of the Irish Peasantry, p. 45 
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schools, on the endowment of Erasmus Smith, with a revenue of £4000 
a year; and a vast number of schools on private forndations, some of 
them with large revenues, for instruction in English, writing, &c. If 
to these we add the sums expended on the Blue-Coat Hospital, and the 
Hibernian School at Dublin, &c., it will be seen that there are in Ireland 
ample funds, had they been properly administered, to have provided 
for the instruction of a large proportion of the people. But most of 
these funds have been wholly misapplied and perverted ; and the late 
extension of education has been chiefly owing to the laudable efforts 
of the various benevolent associations for providing for the instruction 
of the Irish poor. Altogether, there are at present in Ireland no fewer 
than 8000 schools of all descriptions, which are supposed to be attend- 
ed by about 400,000 scholars.* 

But, great as have been the efforts of these societies, nothing short of 
the establishment of Catholic parochial schools, will ever secure a pro- 
per system of education for the Lrish people. Something of degradation 
must always attach to the idea of being educated in a school which is 
wholly, or even partially, supported by charitable contributions. The 
parents of the children who attend such schools, and even the children 
themselves, cannot but feel that they are there only because they are 
paupers, dependent on the bounty of others ; and this bocling has a strong 
tendency to destroy that sense of manly independence, of moral dignity, 
and of self-respect, for the want of which no education can compen- 
sate. We would not have the people of Ireland educated by an elee- 
mosynary system, but by such a system as is established in this coun- 
try. We would bring education within their reach. We would do 


this, however, not by beating up for alms in every corner of the king- 
dom, but by a grand legislative measure, establishing public, and not 
ye 5 schools in every parish, where both poor and rich would be 


placed on a footing of equality, and where the fees would be moderate. 

Besides the grants already mentioned, Government gives £8000 or 
£9000 a year towards the support of the Catholic College at May- 
nooth. This establishment is of the greatest utility. It has prevent- 
ed the Catholic youth destined for the Church from seeking their edu- 
cation in foreign countries, and must thereby have prevented their im- 
bibing many prejudices hostile to the public interests. The grant from 
Government only affords a pittance of about £25 or £30 to each pro- 
fessor and an sieeunes of about as much to each student. The stu- 
dents, who amount to about 250, have to pay £9 2s. of entry-money, and 
to provide themselves with clothes, books, &c. Considering the vast 
importance of having the Catholic priesthood well educated, and con- 
sidering also the great poverty of that body, we certainly think that 
the grant given by Government to this College ought to be greatly in- 
creased. We despise the miserable economy of those who would save 
a few thousand pounds, by stinting the educatien of those who are to be 
the instructers and spiritual guides of so large a proportion of the peo- 
ple. But the grant to Maynovth might be sufficient y increased, with- 
out costing the public a single additional sixpence. Now that the folly 
of the attempts at proselytism has become obvious, there can be no rea- 
son whatever for continuing the grant to the charter schools. The 


* Mr. Grant’s Speech, 22d April, 1822. 
Vor. I. No. 4.—Afuseum. 2R 
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suppression of these seminaries would, in fact, be a very great advan. 

. They never have been, and they never will be, productive of the 
smallest benefit; and their suppression weuld disengage a sum of 
£30,000 a year, which might be applied in aid of the college of May- 
nooth, and for other purposes. 

V. Revenue Laws.—But however confident we may feel that such a 
change in the system of education as we have suggested, would lead 
to a material and salutary change in the habits of the people, we should 
rely much more on the consequences that would result from giving 
them a greater command over the luxuries and conveniences of life. 
The rate of wages, which must always be mainly regulated by the 
cost of producing the principal necessaries consumed by the labourers, 
is, in Ireland, determined by the lowest possible standard. An unfor- 
tunate train of circumstances has brought the Irish peasantry to an 
habitual and almost exclusive dependence on the potato for the prin- 
cipal part of their food. They have few or no artificial wants—pro 
vided they are able to obtain a suflicient supply of potatoes, they 
are content to vegetate in rags and wretchedness. But as the potato is 
raised at less expense than any other species of food hitherto cultivated 
in Europe, and as wages are principally determined by the cost of its 
producuon, it is easy to see that the peasantry must be reduced toa 
state of extreme and almost irremediable distress whenever that crop 
happens to be deficient. When wheat and beef constitute the principal 
part of the food of the labourer, and porter and beer the principal part 
of his drink; he can, in a period of scarcity, bear to retrench. Such a 
man has room to fall,—he can resort to cheaper articles—to barley, 
oats, rice, and potatoes. But when he is habitually and constantly fed 
on the very my species of food, he has plainly nothing te resort 
to when deprived of it. The labourers, whe are placed in such cir- 
cumstances, are absolutely cut off from every resource. They are al- 
ready so low, they can fall no lower. They are placed on the very 
verge of existence. Their wages being regulated by the price of po- 
tatoes, will not buy them wheat, or barley, or oats; and whenever, 
therefore, the supply of potatoes fails, it is next to impossible they can 
escape falling a sacrifice to famine. 

The present state of Ireland furnishes a striking and melancholy 
proof of the accuracy of this statement. Owing to the failure of last 
potato crop, a very large proportion of the peasantry of Clare, Lime- 
rick, and other counties bordering on the Shannon, have been reduced 
toa state little short of absolute famine. But there was, notwith- 
standing, a continued exportation of oats, and other grain from Ire- 
land to this country, up to the very moment when the contributions 
of Government, and of the public were applied to purchase corn for the 

asantry. “The price of potatoes rose in Limerick, in the course of a 

ew months, from 14d. to 6d. and 8d. a stone, being a rise of 400 or 
500 per cent., while the price of corn sustained no material increase ; 
none, at least, to prevent its being sent to the overloaded markets of 
England! It is obvious indeed, that, to whatever extremity the pea 
santry of Lreland might have been reduced, they could not have re- 
lieved themselves by purchasing corn. In a period of scarcity, men 
cannot go from a low to a high level; they must always go from a 
higher toa lower. But to the Irish this is impossible; they have al- 
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ready reached the lowest point in the descending scale; and dearth is 
to them attended with all the horrors of famine! 

It is absolutely necessary that a great and aor yates effort should 
be made to raise the Irish from this hopeless and wretched condition. 
And nothing would contribute so much to this, as to inspire them 
with a taste for the comforts and conveniences of life. But to do this, 
you must place them within their reach—you must render them at- 
tainable with a moderate degree of exertion. ‘Those who are indolent 
—and this is notoriously the case with the Irish—will never become 
industrious, unless industry brings visibly along with it a proportion- 
ate increase of enjoyments. Wherever labourers find it is impossible 
for increased exertion to procure any material addition of comforts 
and conveniences, they necessarily sink into a state of sluggish and 
stupid indifference, and content themselves with the coarsest and scan- 
tiest fare. But the desire to rise in the world, and to improve our 
condition, is deeply implanted in the human breast, and can never be 
wholly eradicated. And whenever labour has been rendered more 

uctive, and a number of new conveniences and enjoyments made 
attainable by the labourers, indolence has never failed to give way to 
exertion. A taste for these conveniences and enjoyments graduall 
diffuses itself, increased exertions are made to obtain them, and uiti- 
mately it is thought discreditable to be without them. 

Such being the case, it isa fortunate circumstance that it is in the 
power of Government to adopt such measures as will, by reducing the 
price of a vast variety of useful and agreeable commodities, afford new 
motives to stimulate, and new comforts and conveniences to reward, 
the industry of the peasantry of Ireland. To effect this most desira- 
ble odject, they have only to repeal those oppressive and absurd taxes, 
which have deprived the bulk of the people of the few comforts they 
were already possessed of, and of the possibility of obtaining others, 
without adding a single shilling to the revenue. We showed in our 
last Number, that notwithstanding taxes, estimaied to produce three 
millions, had been imposed in Ireland since 1807, the revenue of that 
year amounted to £4,191,950, while that of 1821 only amounted to 
£3,844,889, being a decrease of £347,061, instead of a rise of three 
millions! We also gave a list of thirteen principal articles, including 
spirits, tea, sugar, tobacco, coffee, wines, &c. the duties on which have 
been greatly increased, at the same time that the revenue, and, still 
more, the quantities consumed, have fallen off in an extraordinary 
degree. ‘There can be no question, indeed, that this unparaileled and 
ruinous increase of taxation is one of the main causes of the present 
squalid and abject poverty of the Irish peasantry. ‘The enormous ad- 
dition which it has made to the price of almost every article of luxury, 
if we may give that name to teas, sugars, spirits, &c., has rendered 
them either wholly unattainable by the labourer, or attainable only from 
the smuggler. A double injury “ thus been done to the country. 


A principal incitement to laborious perseverance and honest industry 
has been iaken away, and an irresistible inducement has been held 
out to the adventurous and the profligate to embark in the illega) and 
destructive trade of suauggling. “The iron grasp of poverty has para- 
lysed the arm of the tax-gatherer, and set at nought the vaunted om- 
nipotence of Parliament. You have taxed the people, but not aug- 
mented the supplies—vou have drawn on capital, not on income—and 
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you have, in consequence, reaped a harvest of discontent and disai 
fection, instead of a harvest of revenue.””* 

This monstrous system must be abandoned. There are good grounds 
for thinking that the revenue will gain,—at all events it cannot pos- 
sibly lose any thing, by the repeal of every tax imposed since 1807 ; 
while the fall that would be thereby occasioned in the price of most 
of those comforts, on which the peasantry set a very high value, would 
infallibly rouse them to enterprise and activity. The public taste 
would thus be elevated. The labourers would gradually — to ac- 

uire higher notions of what is necessary for their comfortable and 

ecent subsistence. Their artificial wants would begin to be equal- 
ly clamorous, and much more numerous than those of mere necessity ; 
an« perseverance and animativn would, in consequence, be given to 
all the operations of industry. 

Nor is it of less importance, with a view to the peace and tranquil- 
lity of the country in general, that the opinions of the labourers, re- 
specting what is necessary for their comfortable and decent subsist- 
ence, should be elevated. When a revulsion takes place in any of 
the great departments of industry, or when the crops fail, the ta- 
bourer who smokes tobacco, and who drinks beer, porter, and gin, 
can, by parting with his luxuries, obtain a sufficient supply of neces- 
saries. But a man who is divested of all artificial wants—who is con- 
fined to mere necessaries—who is never seen in an alehouse nor a to- 
bacconist’s—has nothing to part with! What then must be the fate 
of those who are placed so very near the verge of existence,—and 
what must be the fate of the richer class of citizens, if there be any such 
amongst them, in a season of scarcity? Do you Suppose that it is pos- 
sible for human beings, placed in such dreadful circumstances, to be 
quiet, orderly, and peaceable, and to respect the rights of others? Do 
you suppose that those who have no property will submit to be starved, 
without previously attempting to seize on the property of others? 
Whatever may be said to the contrary, famine, and the virtues ol 
patience and resignation, are not, you may depend upon it, on very 
companionable terms. Much undoubtedly of the crime and bloodshed 
with which Ireland has been so long disgraced and deluged, must be 
traced to the oppression and helotism of the people. But it is impos- 
sible to deny, that a good deal also has been owing to the reckless- 
ness and despair occasioned by their abject and wretched poverty. 
The rights of property can never be respected by those who are them- 
selves utterly destitute of all property, and of the means of acquiring 
it. Such persons must rather regard them as bulwarks thrown up to 
secure the interests of a few favourites of fortune, or perhaps of their 
oppressors, than as contributing to the public welfare. But if we lighten 
the pressure of that grinding and unproductive taxation by which the 
industry of the people has been overloaded and paralysed, we shal! 
certainly enable them to add to their comforts, and to accumulate 
wealth; and they will thus be brought to acquire a direct and tangi- 
ble interest in the support of those great fundamental principles which 
they now regard either with indifference or aversion, and which the 
a provocation, is sufficient to induce them to attack. 

t has been the fate of Ireland to suffer nearly as much injury from 


* Sir John Newport’s Speech, 22d April, 1822, 
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the injudicious attempts that have of late been made to encourage and 
promote her industry, as from those that were formerly made to fet- 
ter and restrict it. The history of the Irish protecting and counter- 
vailing duties, affords a striking example of the truth of this remark. 
To facilitate the establishment of manufactures in Lreland, and, as it 
was also alleged, to prevent those already established from being ruined 
by the unrestricted competition of the English manufacturers, it was 
agreed, at the Treaty of Union, that an ad valorem duty of 10 per cent. 
should be charged, for a period of twenty years, on English cotton or 
woollen goods, hardware, &c., when imported into Ireland; and it was 
at the same time agreed, that an equal duty should be charged on the 
Irish goods imported into England. This measure has been produc- 
tive of incalculable injury to both countries, but especially to Lreland. 
It appears from papers laid before the House of Commons, that the 
entire value of the cotton wool and twist imported into Ireland in 1819, 
amounted to only £221,000. Their importation has not increased 
since; and the whole [rish cotton manufacture is not supposed to em- 
ploy, at this moment, more than from 3000 to 5000 hands! Those 
who are unacquainted with the real state of thé case would be disposed 
to conclude that there must, in such circumstances, be an immense 
importation of British cotton goods into Ireland. In truth, however, 
Jersey or Guernsey are about as good markets for them. From a re- 
turn made by the Dublin Customhouse to an order of the House of 
Commons, it appears, that the value of the English cotton goods im- 
a into lreland in the year ended 5th January 1821, was as fol- 
ows : 

Calicoes - - - : : - £8,817 5 0 

Muslins - - ° ° - - 22,494 17 11 

Cottons, other than calicoes and muslins 168,550 13 113 





£199,862 16 103 


This sum, when added to the value of the cottons manufactured in 
Ireland, makes so small a total consumption as to be almost incredi- 
ble when compared with the immense consumption of cottons in this 
country. We do not presume to ~ that this trifling consumption is 
altogether to be ascribed to the influence of the protecting duties ; 
but it is impossible to doubt that they have had a very considerable 
effect in contracting the demand for cottons. The duty, though no- 
minally only 10 per cent., adds, at least, 20 or 25 per cent., to the sell- 
ing price of English goods. ‘Vhe few capitalists in Ireland, the out- 
lay of money required to pay the duties, and the delays and vexatious 
regulations of the custom-house, really secure a monopoly of the busi- 
ness of importing ad valorem goods to a few rich merchants, and “4 
press that widely extended and most beneficial traffic that would 
otherwise be carried on by the retail dealers, pedlars, and even la- 
bourers, who are daily passing between the two countries; and thus, 
by raising the price of the goods, and throwing the trade into a few 
hands, the protecting duties, instead of promoting the cotton manufac- 
ture of Ireland, have prevented the introduction of a taste for cottons, 
and been the most effectual bar to its progress. The injury done to the 
— manufacturer by this perverse policy, is great; but still it is 
trifling when compared to that which it has done to the Irish people 
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Destitute as Ireland is of good coal, improved machinery, and expe- 
rienced workmen, it was the height of error to suppose that a protect- 
ing duty of 10 per cent. could enable her to withstand the competi- 
tion of the English in the production of cottons! The real effect of 
the duty has not been to promote the Irish cotton manufacture, for 
that, as we have just seen, can hardly be said to exist at all, but to 
narrow the market of Ireland to the English manufacturers, by add- 
ing 20 or 25 per cent, to the price of their goods, and, by this rise of 
price, to hinder the Irish peasantry from adopting the dress and modes 
of life of their English neighbours. The imposition of such restric- 
tions on the trade between independent and even hostile nations, 
could not be defended on any principle of sound policy; but when 
laid on the trade between different parts of the same empire, they do 
not admit of the shadow of an apology. To endeavour to protect 
England or Ireland against the competition of the other, is plainly 
absurd. We might, on the same grounds, endeavour to protect Kent 
against the competition of Sussex! England has many natural and ac- 
quired facilities for carrying on the cotton manufacture; Ireland has 
none. Why then should we attempt to force a portion of her scanty 
and insufficient capital into what must be to her a disadvantageous 
employment? And why should we force her inhabitants to rest satis- 
fied with rags and nakedness, and to deny themselves the use of a 
cheap, commodious, and comfortable article of dress, because it is 
manufactured in Lancashire, and not in Leinster? Our statute book 
affords many choice specimens of legislative drivelling, and of offi- 
cious and ruinous interference with the industry of individuals and 


the public; but, we believe, the impolicy and absurdity of the Irish 
protecting duties to be quite unrivalled. 

The countervailing duty of 10 per cent. on Irish manufactures im- 
ported into England, is equally pernicious. Had Irish manufactures 
been mg admitted into England since the union, the lowness of 


wages in Ireland would, it may be fairly presumed, have been suffi- 
cient to induce English capitalists to attempt establishing the coarser 
kinds of manufactures, and such as are principally carried on by 
manual labour, there rather than in England. But the counter- 
vailing duty of 10 per cent. has fully balanced any advantage that 
might have been derived from the cheaper labour of lreland ; and has 
effectually excluded her manufactures from the great and contiguous 
market of Britain ! 

We have already said, that it was stipulated by the act of union, 
that the Irish protecting duties, and the countervailing duties on Irish 
goods imported into England, were to cease in twenty years, or on 
the ist of January, 1821. But, to the surprise and mortification of 
every one acquainted with the nature and operation of these duties, 
they have since been continued for twenty years to come, or to 1841! 
Surely, however, it is impossible that a measure which goes far to an- 
nihilate the trade in manufactured goods between the two great di- 
visions of the empire, can be permitted to operate for other twenty 
years. Parliament has been unwarily entrapped into an approval of 
measures fatal to the prosperity of Ireland, and prejudicial to Britain; 
but it would be a libel on that body to suppose that they will persist 
in supporting them for a long series of years, after their ruinous ten- 
dency has become palpable and ebvious. 
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Besides the repeal of the protecting and countervailing duties, and 
the reduction of the custom and excise duties, it would be of the 
greatest advantage to Ireland were the reduced excise duties collect- 
ed in such a way as would permit the business of distilling, brewing, 
malting, tanning, &c. to be conducted on a small scale. Such was the 
case in Ireiand thirty years ago. But the persons who were then in- 
trusted with the management of the Irish revenue, determined, whe- 
ther from ignorance or corruption has never been clearly ascertained, 
to place all works subject to excise duties in the hands of large capi- 
talists. ‘To effect this object, laws were passed which regulated the 
mannner in which duties should be charged, in such a way as render- 
ed it impossible for any one who had not a large capital to continue 
in the trade. ‘The smaller class of distillers, brewers, tanners, &c. 
were, in consequence, driven from their business, and mostly ruined ; 
and many of the remoter districts of the country were thus deprived 
of a market for their produce, and could not, without great difficulty, 
obtain supplies of spirits, beer, leather, &c.* A strong temptation was 
thus created to engage in the trade of illicit distillation—a temptation 
which the present exorbitant duties, and the system of town-land fines, 
has rendered altogether irresistible. In 1807, the commissioners ap- 
— to inquire into the fees, emoluments, &c. of public offices in 

reland, in their report on the excise, calculated, that one-third part of 
the spirits consumed in Ireland was illegally distilled! To put a stop 
to this illegal traffic, and to check the prevalence of those predatory 
and lawless habits which always mark the character of the smugyler, 
the simple and obvious plan was, to have reduced the duty on legally 
distilled spirits, and to have collected them in such a way as would 
have broken down the monopoly of the large distillers, and enabled 
smaller capitalists to set up distilleries in the remote and less fre- 
quented districts of the country. But ministers resolved te go to 
work differently. Instead of attempting to put down illicit distillation 
by rendering it unprofitable, they resolved to suppress it by the strong 
hand of power—to make the vengeance of the law counteract a crime, 
all the temptations to indulge in which were left unimpaired! In pur- 
suance of this insensate scheme, they devised a system of unequalled 
injustice and oppression—a system which involves both the innocent 
and the guilty in one common ruin. Besides the penalties inflicted 
on delinquents, including transportation for seven years, the novel ex- 
pedient was resorted to, of imposing a heavy fine upon every parish, 
town-land, manor-land, or lordship, in which an unlicensed still, or 
part of a still, should be found! ‘There is no defence against the fine, 
unless the defender can prove that the articles were not found, or 
that they were left for the purpose of subjecting him to the fine. The 
most perfect good faith is of no avail; and many instances have oc- 
cu of magistrates, who had devoted their whole time and ener- 

ies to the suppression of illicit distillation, being completely ruined 

y the fines imposed on their estates ! 
_ No one can regret that this infamous scheme has totally failed of 
its object. Instead of illicit distillation and smuggling being sup- 
pressed, they are now become almost universal.t py proportion 


“. The Reverend Mr. Chichester’s Letter to a British Member of Parliament, 
p. 94. 
t It was stated in the debates in Parliament in 1819, that 5352 individuals had 
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of the peasantry have been trained to live in a state of open and ha 
bitual contempt of the laws, and to brave their utmost vengeance. 
The tendency of such a state of things to promote secret combina- 
tions, outrages, and even rebellion, is too striking and obvious to re- 

uire to be pointed out. In most parts of Ireland, no excise officer 
) es venture to seize a still, if he is not supported by a company of 
soldiers ; and bloody and ferocious contests are, in consequence, daily 
taking place between the military and smugglers. “ The distillery 
system of Ireland seems, to use the words of a most accurate ob- 
server, to have been formed for the perpetuation of smuggling and 
anarchy. It has culled the evils both of savage and civilized life, and 
rejected all the advantages which they contain. The calamities of 
civilized warfare are in general inferior to those produced by the Irish 
distillery laws; and I doubt whether any nation of modern Europe, 
which is not in a state of actual revolution, can furnish instances ot 
legal cruelty commensurate to those which I have represented.’”* 

The Earl of Blessington, one of the Irish representative peers, and 
generally a supporter of ministers, in his letter to the Marquis Welles- 
ley, corroborates all that we have here stated respecting the oppres- 
sive and injurious operation of the Irish distillery laws. “I have 
raised,” says his Lordship, “ my voice again and again in opposition 
to this system, but hitherto without effect. It is a system as injurious 
to the morals of the people, both civil and military, as it is tyrannical 
and 4 eames (p. 62.) 

We have already demonstrated, that the reduction of the Irish Ex- 


cise duties on spirits, beer, and other articles, so far from occasioning 


any diminution of revenue, would be among the most effectual means 
that could be devised for increasing it. But supposing we were 
wrong in this conclusion, ought so detestable a system of oppression 
and abuse—so fruitful a source of crime, outrage, and rebellion—to 
be maintained, because it puts a few hundred thousand pounds into the 
coffers of the Treasury? If Mr. Vansittart declines answering this 
question in the affirmative, why does he not immediately introduce 
a bill for the reduction of the duties? He may depend upon it, he 
will never otherwise be able to relieve the country from the great and 
constantly increasing evils of illicit distillation and smuggling. 

VI. Population.—The late extraordinary increase of population in 
Ireland has, by bringing an excessive supply of labour into the mar- 
ket, contributed equally with the increase of taxation to depress the 
condition of the peasantry, and to prevent their acquiring a taste for 
the comforts and conveniences of civilized life. Seventy years ago, 
Ireland was one of the thinnest peopled countries in Europe, and now 
she is one of the most densely peopled. Sir William Petty, who sur- 
veyed a large proportion of the kingdom, and who had the best means 
of acquiring correct information, estimated the population of Ireland 
in 1672, at 1,100,000.¢ It would appear, from a computation of Cap- 
tain South’s, that the population had declined, in 1695, to 1,034,000. 
By a poll-tax return of 1731, of the accuracy of which, however, con- 


been committed to prison in the course of the preceding six years for illicit dis- 
tillation, of whom nearly 4000 were convicted. 

* The Reverend Mr. Chichester’s Letter to a British Member of Parliament, 
pp. 92—107. 

¢ Political Anatomy of Ireland, p. 17. edit. 1719. 
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siderable doubts are entertained, the population amounted to 2,010,221. 
According to the returns of the hearth-money collectors, the number 
of houses in Ireland in 


1754, was 395,439 2,372,634 
1767, — 424,646 2,544,276 
1777, — 448,426 2,690,556 
1785, — 474,322 2,845,932 
1788, — 650,000 3,900,000 
1791, — 701,102 4,206,612* 


In 1813, a census was taken in several of the Irish counties; but, 
for some reason or other, it was not taken in others. In 1821, how- 
ever, a census was taken in them all; and, according to the official 
returns, it appears that Ireland contains a population of 6,846,949; 
viz. 


Which, allowing sia inha- 
bitants to each house, 
gives a population of 


Leinster - 1,785,702 
Munster - 2,005,363 
Ulster - - 2,001,966 
Connaught - 1,053,918 


Total . 6,846,949 


Doubts may very reasonably be entertained of the correctness of 
the estimates of the population here given in the earlier part of last 
century. But these inaccuracies do not affect the coat conclusion 


respecting its late unprecedented increase. Sir William Petty, Sir 
William Temple, Primate Boulter, Bishop Berkeley, and Dean Swift, 
all well informed and accurate observers, who wrote prior to 1740, 
join in representing Ireland as exceedingly destitute of inhabitants, 
and as being essentially a grazing country. To such an extent, in- 
deed, was the pasturage system carried, that in 1727, a bill was in- 
troduced into Parliament, under the auspices of Primate Boulter, and 
passed into a law, to compel every occupier of 100 acres of land to 
cultivate at least five acres, under a penalty of forty shillings! As 
might be supposed, this statute had no effect. Cultivation was not 
extended, nor did the population begin to increase, until the relaxa- 
tion of the penal laws affecting the Catholics in 1782, and the aboli- 
tion of the restraints on the commerce of Ireland in 1784. A power- 
ful, but injudiciously contrived effort was then made to stimulate the 
dormant energies of the power. The Irish legislators thought 
themselves bound, by holding out factitious encouragements, to make 
amends for the partial and unjust regulations by which the Parliament 
of England had oppressed and fettered the industry of their country- 
men.t Their intentions were unquestionably liberal and patriotic ; 
but the result has shown, that the best intentions, when not under the 
control and guidance of sound political science, may be as injurious 
as the worst. In vain was it urged, that, however advantageous in 
the mean time, wherever measures intended to promote the industry 
of any country, exceed the mere removal of such obstacles as prevent 
the accumulation of capital and the freedom of competition, they are 


* Newenham on the Population of Ireland, p. 94. Wakefield, vol. ii. p. 684, 
¢ Stat. 25 and 24 Geo. IIL. cap, 19. 
\ ol. I. No. 4.— Museum. 2 Ss 
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sure to be ultimately prejudicial. All the machinery of the mercan 
tile system was set in motion; and, in imitation of the policy of Eng 
land, very high bounties were granted on the exportation of corn, 
and other raw produce. An extraordinary extension of tillage was 
the immediate consequence of this unnatural enhancement of prices. 
But the want of capital, and the consequent impossibility of finding 
tenants capable of taking large farms, obliged the proprietors to di- 
vide their estates into comparatively small portions. Large tracts 
of pasture land were broken up, and let in farms of from ten to twen- 
ty, and fifty acres; and thus the stimulus intended to act exclusively 
on agriculture, has had a much more powerful effect in causing the 
subdivision of farms, and in increasing the merely agricultural popu- 
lation of the country. 

“ Large farms,” says Mr. Newenham, “ of from 500 to 1500 and 2000 acres, once 
so common in Ireland, hold actually no sort of proportion to farms of from 10 to 50 
or 40 acres. In the county of Down, Mr. Dubordieu says, that farms run from 20 
to 40, 50, and, in some instances, as far as 100 acres. Such is the case in most 
other parts of Ireland. For several years past, the landlords of that country have 
been much in the habit of letting their lands in small divisions. Besides this, th: 
cottier system, or the giving of a certain quantity of land as an equivalent for wages, 
prevails throughout most parts of Ireland. In fact, upwards of four-fifths of the 
Irish people are subsisted directly on the produce of the land which they hold.”— 
Inquiry into the Population of Ireiand, p, 279. 


Mr. Wakefield’s great work contains much valuable infermation 
respecting the disastrous effects produced by this minute division of 
landed property, and the consequent rapid increase of population. But 
the length to which this article has already extended, will net allow 
us to make any extracts from his work. We cannot, however, resist 
laying the following quotations from the lately published works of Mr. 
Curwen and Dr. Rogan, before our readers. They set the evils of the 
cottage, or small farming system, and the necessity of counteracting 
them, in the most striking point of view. 


“The size of farms,” says Mr. Curwen, whose travels in Ireland were published 
in 1818, “from 15 to 30 acres, would give an average of about 22 or 23 acres to 
each. Portions of these are again sublet to cottiers, whose rents are paid by labour 
done for their tenants, from whom they sometimes receive milk, and some other ne- 
cessaries. These running accounts are an endless source of dissatisfaction, of dis- 
putes, and of contention ;at the quarter-sessions. In some of the most populous 
parts of Ireland, there is supposed to be an inhabitant for every acre, while the cul 
tivation of the soil, as now practised, does not afford employment for a third of that 
population. The rents of the small sublet portions of land become so high to the 
actual cultivators, as to preclude all profitable returns from their labours. The 
population of the country is increased far beyond the capital of the husbandry em- 
ployed in husbandry, and the supernumerary individuals are compelled to subsist 
on the produce of other’s labour, to which they have no power of contributing.” 


Dr. Rogan’s excellent work on the Fever in the North of Ireland, 
was published in 1819. 


“Throughout the extensive counties of Tyrone, Donegall and Derry,” says 
he, “the population is only limited by the dificulty of procuring food. Owing 
to the universal adoption of the cottier system, and to the custom of dividing farms 
among the sons, on the death of the father, the labouring classes are infinitely more 
numerous than are required for the purposes of industry. Under these circumstances, 
they are engaged in a constant struggle for the bare necessaries of life, and never 
enjoy its comforts.” p. 8. 


In another part of his work Dr. Rogan observes— 
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“Throughout this province (Ulster), the division of land is extreme ly minute, so 
much so as in some instances to appear almost incredible. I have been assured by 
a gentleman who possesses an estate on the northern coast of Donegall, that many 
of his tenants hold a portion of land, only capable of producing as much oats as fur- 
nish one-half, or even one-fourth of the straw required for fodder to a milch-cow 
during the winter, and that by this scale his rents are paid. The inhabitants live 
throughout the year almost entirely on potatocs, which they plant on the bog, and 
manure with the sea weed thrown on their shores; oatmeal being considered more 
as a luxury, than as a regular article of diet. The division of land fitted for cultiva- 
tion throughout the mountains of the interior, is not upon a much larger scale; so 
that the food of the inhabitants, even in times of plenty, is of the poorest kind which 
human beings can subsist upon ; and, in seasons of scarcity, no substitute can be pro- 
cured.” p. 93. 

It is unnecessary to adduce any further evidence of the evils to 
which Ireland is subject from the too great division of landed property, 
and the redundancy of population. They are too notorious to be de- 
nied, and too serious and alarming to be any longer disregarded. It 
has been proposed, with the view of checking the present excessive in- 
crease of population, to prohibit, by law, the further splitting of farms. 
But so violent an encroachment on the right of property could not be 
submitted to. The same desirable gs may, however, be attained by 
less exceptionable means. ‘The high bounties on the exportation of 
corn, which were the first great cause of the subdivision of farms, have 
long since ceased to operate. But the abuses in the system of creating 
freeholds in Ireland, have had a similar, and still more powerful in- 


fluence. 


“ The qualification of frecholders is the same in Ireland as in England, a clear 
forty shillings interest for life ; but as it is customary in Ireland to insert lives in all 
leases, freeholders are created without the actual possession of property being con- 
sidered as necessary, and their votes are considered as the right of the landlord.” — 


Wakefield, vol. ii. p. 300. 


So long as Catholics were excluded from the exercise of the elective 
franchise, this liability to abuse was of less consequence. But since 
1792, when this privilege was restored to them, the system of creating 
votes, and of manufacturing freeholders, has been carried to an extent, 
of which people in Segheot can have no idea. 


“ The passion for acquiring political influence prevails,” says Mr. Wakefieid, 
“throughout the whole country; and it has an overwhelming influence upon the 
people; to divide, and subdivide, for the purpose of making freeholders, is the 
great object of every owner of land; and I consider it one of the most pernicious 
practices that has ever been introduced into the operations of political machinery. 
It reduces the elective franchise nearly to universal suffrage, to a population who, 
by the very instrument by which they are made free, are reduced to the most ab- 
ject state of personal bondage. I have known freeholders registered among moun- 
tain tenantry, whose yearly head rent did not exceed 2s, 6d.; but, living upon this 
half-crown tenure, were obliged to swear to a derivative interest of 4Us. per an- 
num. This right, instead of ae an advan to the freeholder, is an excessive 
burden, as he is obliged to attend elections at the command of the agent, often with 
great inconvenience; and is ordered to vote for the object of his landlord’s choice, 
with as little ceremony as the Jamaica planter would direct his slave to the per- 
formance of the meanest offices.”—Vol. ii. p. 301. 


Mr. Wakefield has given several striking examples of the effects of 
this system. Down county, he tells us, contains THIRTY THOUSAND 
freeholders, who elect the ftiends of the Marquis ef Downshire with- 
out a contest. 
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“To ensure this object, the Marquis’s estate has been divided, subdivided, and 
again divided, until it has become a warren of freeholders, and the scheme has com 
sletely succeeded. The landed property of this nobleman exhibits, perhaps, thi 
Be st specimen of political agronemy to be found in Ireland, and is a proof of the in 
genuity of those by whom it was planned.” Vol. ii. p. 504. 


Mr. Wakefield gives a variety of similar instances. 

To put an end to this miserable system, and to rescue the peasantry 
from the degradation of being made mere offensive weapons, wielded 
by the rival candidates at elections for the annoyance of each other, 
without the smallest regard to their feelings or wishes, it appears to us, 
that the best way would be to confine the elective franchise to persons 
actually in possession of freehold or copyhold property of the real value 
of £10 or £20 a year, and to the occupiers of farms paying £50 a 
year or upwards of rent. By an arrangement of this kind, the propri- 
etors of small estates, and the really independent class of freeholders 
would attain that salutary and much wanted influence and considera- 
tion, which they have never hitherto enjoyed in Ireland; an obvious 
inducement would be created to consolidate the smaller farms; and it 
would henceforth be impossible for a few noblemen to regulate the 
elections exclusively by the controlled suffrages of their serfs. Such 
a plan might be easily adopted, and it would be productive of the most 
extensively beneficial effects. But if the qualification of freeholders 
be not raised, the next best plan would be to do it away entirely, and 
to communicate the elective franchise to all classes indiscriminately. 
Universal suffrage would not certainly prevent the members of Legis- 
lature being chosen by voters driven to the poll, like cattle to a mar- 
ket; but it would take away, or very much weaken, the existing temp- 


tation to split farms, or to cover the whole country with potato-gar- 
dens and mud-cottages. 

The trifling expense for which cabins can be erected in Ireland, and 
the facility of procuring small patches of ground, afford strong tempta 
tions to early marriage. 


“In England,” says Mr. Young, “ where the poor are in many respects in such a 
superior state, a couple will not marry unless they can get a house, to build which, 
take the kingdom through, will cost from 225 to #60; half the life, and all the 
vigour and youth of a man and woman are passed, before they can save such a sum; 
and when they have got it, so burdensome are poor to a parish that it is twenty to 
one if they get permission to erect their cottage. But in Ireland, the cabin is not ar 
object of a moment’s consideration ; to possess a cow and a pig is an earlier aim; the 
cabin begins with a hovel that is created with two days’ labour; and the young cou- 
ple pass not their youth in celibacy for want of a nest to produce their young in.” 
— Tour in Ireland, Appendix p. 61, 4to. edit. 


To strike at the root of this pernicious system, the most effectual, 
and we think, all things considered, the most expedient and proper 
method would be, to prohibit, for twenty or thirty years, the erection 
of cottages, except in towns and villages, to which from five to ten 
acres of land were not attached. Such a measure would oppose a pow- 
erful obstacle to the excessive increase of the cottier population. And, 
taken in re with the measure we have suggested respecting 
freehold qualifications, could hardly fail to have a powerful and bene- 
ficial influence on the habits of the people. 

It has been proposed to relieve Ireland of a portion of her redundant 
population, by an extensive plan of emigration. But to be advantage- 
ous, emigration must be made subordinate and supplementary to the 
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measures we have proposed for relieving the peasantry from the op- 
pressions to which they are subjected ; and for checking their increase. 
Circumstanced as Ireland now is, the most extensive emigration would 
be of little or no service. It would merely afford greater facilities to 
the remaining population to gratify the prevailing habit of early mar- 
riage, and would not, rtd occasion any permanent diminution 
of the supply of labour. But whenever the situation of the peasantry 
has been otherwise ameliorated, and a desire to improve their condi- 
tion, and to obtain a share of the comforts and conveniences of life, 
been excited, the vacuum caused by emigration will not be filled up, 
and it will consequently be productive of the greatest advantage. 

It has long been the fashion with the Ministerial class of politicians, 
to represent the disorders, crimes, and poverty of the Irish people as 
the result of uncontrollable and irremediable causes. We think we 
have demonstrated the utter fallacy and absurdity of this opinion ; and 
have shown, beyond the possibility of doubt, that the discontent and 
poverty of the people of Ireland are entirely owing to the vicious poli- 
tical institutions of the country, and the misgovernment and oppression 
to which they have been subjected. 


FROM THE RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW, 


The History of the Great Plague in London, in the year 1665; con- 
taining Observations and Memorials of the most remarkable Occur- 
rences, both public and private, that happened during that dreadful 
period. By a Citizen, who lived the whole time in London. 1769. 


We believe that the most prudish critic who ever wrote never at- 
tached any moral crime to the fiction of the novel writer, or regarded 
his tissue of imaginary events as a deliberate violation of truth. The 
author who portrays characters which never existed, or describes 
scenes which never took place, save in his own imagination, misre- 
presents no real transaction, and deludes no one, but for an instant, 
into a belief tof his veracity. ‘Though his personages are creatures of 
shade, and their lives as unreal and unsubstantial as the visions of a 
phantasmagoria, yet, if they never did exist, they easily might have 
done so; and, being the absolute creatures of their inventor, are 
guided, without trouble, into such a course of action, as to afford ex- 
cellent examples to the more obstinate subjects of real life, who are 
formed of materials too stubborn to be always bent to the purposes of 
the moralist. The fiction of the historical novelist cannot, however, 
be considered so entirely innocent, for he confounds real persons and 
real events with imaginary ones, and produces in the end an errone- 
ous impression on the minds of his readers, inconsistent with the im- 
maculate purity of trath. The genuine novelist invents worlds of his 
own, and has a right to people them as he thinks proper; but the his- 
torical writer of fiction 18 like the geographer, who, in default of infor- 


mation, fills the parts of his map, which would be otherwise blank, with 
rivers, and towns, and mountains, which, though they may please the 
eye, will bewilder the traveller and deceive the student. He is still 
more culpable, who not only involves real persons in imaginary events, 
but who chooses a real time, a real event, assumes an historical style, 
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utters repeated asseverations of veracity, mixes up true incidents and 
false, and when his composition is complete, conceals every trace ot 
falsehood, and does his best to delude posterity. If there be any blame 
attached to such a procedure, the amount of it must, in a great mea 

sure, depend on the nature of the transactions thus imposed on the 
world as real, whether they are likely or not to be appealed to as evi- 
dence, and thus to produce evil consequences. He would, indeed, be 
a very harsh censor who should object to Robinson Crusoe; but we 
cannot help wishing that Defoe had chosen some other mode of re- 
cording the dreadful effects of the great plague of London than the 
work before us. Defoe, however, was never so happy as when he 
identified himself with his history, and made himself the hero of the 
incidents which his imagination poured forth in such abundance. His 
own life was of so troublous a nature, that it seems as if he delighted 
to lose his own identity in that of his creature, and live over his ideal 
adventures with nearly the intense consciousness of reality. We can 
easily conceive how charming the retreat from duns, pursuit, and po- 
litical broils, to the peaceful island of the shipwrecked mariner, the 
wild and gainful adventures of Colonel Jack, or Captain Singleton, 
or even the awful scene which presented itseli in the deserted streets 
of London, when that great city bowed its head beneath the rage ot 
the pestilence. However this may be, such is the verisimilitude of 
all the writings of Defoe, that unless we had some other means of re- 
futing their authenticity than internal evidence, it would be a very 
difficult task to dispute their claims to credit. Such is the minute- 
ness of detail ; such a dwelling is there upon particular circumstances, 
which one is inclined to think would have struck no one but an actual 
spectator; such, too, is the plainness and simplicity of style; such the 
ordinary and probable nature of his materials, as well as the air of 
conscientiousness thrown over the whole, that it is a much easier thing 
to say the narrative is tedious, prolix, or dull, than to entertain a doubt 
of its veracity. All these marks of genuineness distinguish the work 
before us perhaps more than any other compositions of the same au- 
thor; and are said to have so completely deceived Dr. Mead, that that 
able and ——— physician quoted the work as one offthe grounds, 
or as a confirmation, of his opinions on the subject of the plague. No 
one, indeed, can, from an examination of the history of that dreadful 
visitation, discover the slightest variation from the truth in the nar- 
rative of our author, but, on the contrary, every document remaining 
to us confirms his account, coinciding with it in most instances, and 
supporting it in almost every other; a fact, however, which does not 
diminish the blame we consider attached to the author, for pretending 
to be an original evidence and eye witness of the scenes he describes. 
As in most of the other works of Defoe, no author’s name appears to 
the work; but no one who knows the mannerism of Defoe as collected 
from a view of all his writings, can, for a moment, hesitate to agree 
with the voice of common fame, which assigns it to him. 

As the title imports, this book contains a register of the observa- 
tions and reflections of a citizen, who lived in the city from the rise 
to the expiration of the disorder. The writer is a respectable trades- 
man, residing in Whitechapel, of a religious turn of mind, inquisitive 
in disposition, well-informed for his rank, and anxious to transmit te 
posterity an account of a calamity which few appeared likely to sur- 
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vive, and fewer still, who, in the midst of misery and disease, would 
have the heart to turn their attention to recording the triumphs of the 
conqueror, Death. ‘The character of this man is of that plain, down 
right, homely, pious description, in personating which, Defoe always ap- 
pears much at home; and from the circumstance of himself residing on 
the spot in which he has placed the journalist, exercising the same trade 
as this fictitious person, and himself being born a year previous to the 
plague, it is not improbable, that Defoe’s father may be the supposed 
writer, from whose mouth it is not unlikely that he received many 
particulars, which he has interweaved in his narrative. For it will be 
observed, that nearly all the particulars, which are of a private nature, 
have their locality in the immediate neighbourhood of Aldgate, the 
imaginary habitation of the historian of the ravages of the plague. 
After all, however, Defoe may not have been solely led to this sub- 
ject by being in possession of peculiar information respecting it; for 
it has in itself those sombre charms which alone were sufficiently likely 
to attract him. ‘There is no scene in the whole history of mankind 
which possesses a greater power of harrowing up the feelings, which 
affords more subjects for affecting or striking description, or gives 
greater scope for deep reflections on the nature of man, than a city 
under the visitation of the Plague. The incredulity which marks its 
rise; then, the panic which instantaneously follows certainty; then, 
the fluctuating state of hope or fear; the agitation of departure and 
separation; the struggling resolution to stay; and, when the bustle 
and hurry of those who flee have left the city still behind them, then 
the cold and fixed determination to abide and face the approaching 
enemy ; then, the sweeping away of thousands before the giant strokes 
of the distemper, succeeded by the parexysms of despair and the wail- 
ings of anguish, which, in a short time, sink into sullen indifference ; 
then, the death of affection and love, and the dead calm which spreads 
over the whole population, undisturbed, except by the reckless rev- 
elry of crime and dissipation making the most of the short interval 
which is to elapse before their own doom ; then, the gradual return of 
hope, followed by a premature rejoicing at delivery; then, a recur- 
rence of alarm; and, at length, a well-grounded security in the flight 
of the pestilence, and a universal congratulation of the survivors upon 
each other’s preservation, checked only by the recollection, that the 
are but a few, haunting the grave of a great city, and that too Bom 
joy would be but a mockery over the tens of thousands beneath their 
feet: these and numberless topics of a similar nature, would occur 
to the mind of one who undertook to describe a city under this aw- 
ful infliction of Providence. Defoe’s genius, however, was of a des- 
cription rather to produce an effect upon his reader by a careful enu- 
meration of particulars than by general views, spirited sketches, or 
even by pathetic touches—and, in the present work, there is nothing 
which might not have been written by a respectable tradesman of some 
observation, common feeling, little taste or imagination, and ordinary 
talents, had he really witnessed the scenes he describes. Thus the 
reader is left with the materials of reflection, rather than a compiete 
history. From such as it is, and from other sources, we will attempt 
to give an idea of the rise and progress of the great plague of London, 
especially availing ourselves of the more remarkable passages of De- 
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foe, which, as we have said, it is probable were written from oral tes- 
timony, or, at least, such as are confirmed by other authorities. 

We will give the account of the first rise of the pestilence, in the 
words of Defoe: 


“It was about the beginning of September, 1664, that I, among the rest of m 
neighbours, heard, in eolkeny discourse, that the plague was returned again int 
Holland: for it had been very violent there, and particularly at Amsterdam and 
Rotterdam, in the year 1663, whither they say, it was brought, some said from Ital) 
others from the Levant, among some goods which were brought home by thei 
Turkey fleet; others said it was brought from Candia; others from Cyprus. | 
mattered not from whence it came; but all agreed it was come into Holland again 

“ We had no such thing as printed newspapers in those days, to spread rumours 
and reports of things; and to improve them by the invention of men, as I hav 
lived to see practised since. But such things as those were gathered from the let- 
ters of merchants, and others, who corresponded abroad, and from them was hand- 
ed about by word of mouth only; so that things did not spread instantly over tli 
whole nation, as they do now. But it seems, that the Government had a true ac 
count of it, and several councils were held, about ways to prevent its coming over; 
but all was kept very private. Hence it was, that this rumour died off again, and 
wey began to forget it, as a thing we were very little concerned in, and that we 
10ped was not true ; till the latter end of November, or the beginning of Decem- 
ber, 1664, when two men, said to be Frenchmen, died of the plague in Long-acre, 
or rather at the upper end of Drury-lane. The family they were in endeavoured 
to conceal it as much as possible; but as it had gotten some vent in the discourse 
of the neighbourhood, the Secretaries of State got knowledge of it. And con- 
cerning themselves to inquire about it, in order to be certain of the truth, two phy- 
sicians and a surgeon were ordered to go to the house, and make inspection. This 
they did; and finding evident tokens of the sickness upon both the bodies that 
were dead, they gave their opinions publicly, that they died of the plague: wher: 
upon it was given into the parish clerk, and he also returned them to the hall; and 
it was printed in the weekly bill of mortality in the usual manner, thus :— 


Pracur, 2. Panisues tnrectep, 1. 


“ The people showed a great concern at this, and began to be alarmed all ov: 
the town, and the more, because in the last week in December, 1664, another ma 
died in the same house, and of the same distemper: and then we were easy agai! 
for about six week, when none having died with any marks of infection, it was said 
the distemper was gone; but after that, I think it was about the 12th of February, 
another died in another house, but in the same parish, and in the same manner. 

“ This turned the people’s eyes pretty much towards that end of the town; and 
the weekly bills showing an increase of burials in St. Giles’s parish more tha: 
usual, it began to be suspected that the plague was among the people at that end 
of the town; and that many had died of it, though they had taken care to keep it 
as much from the knowledge of the public as possible: this possessed the heads 
of the people very much, and few cared to go through Drury-lane, or the other 
streets suspected, unless they had extraordinary business, that obliged them to it.” 


From this time forward, the bills of mortality began to increase, 
from their usual amount of about two hundred and forty per week, to 
nearly five hundred, and continued to fluctuate on the whole, but gra- 
dually to increase in the parish of St. Giles, where, in the middle of 
June, they began to bury one hundred and — per week, sixty- 


eight of which were allowed to be, but a hundred considered to be, 
cases of the plague. Till this point, the infection had been confined to 
the parishes lying near the place of its origin, but now the city became 
contaminated, and a few began to drop off in different parts of its 
ninety-seven ory Now no doubt could be entertained but that the 
disease had planted itself in London; consternation spread in every 
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direction, and all who could leave danger behind were in the bustle 
of departure. 

“| lived without Aldgate, about mid-way between Aldgate church and White- 
chapel-bars, on the left hand or north side of the street; and as the distemper had 
not reached to that side of the city, our neighbourhood continued very easy: but 
at the other end of the town, their consternation was very great; and the richer 
sort of people, especially the nobility and gentry, from the west part of the city, 
thronged out of town, with their families and servants, in an unusual manner; and 
this was more particularly seen in Whitechapel; that is to say, the broad street 
where I lived: indeed nothing was to be seen but wagons and carts, with goods, 
women, servants, children, &c, coaches filled with people of the better sort, and 
horsemen attending them, and ali hurrying away; then empty wagons and carts 
appeared, and spare horses with servants, who it was apparent were returning or 
sent from the countries to fetch more people: besides innumerable numbers of 
men on horseback, some alone, others with servants, and, generally speaking, all 
loaded with baggage and fitted out for travelling, as any one might perceive by 
their appearance, 

“ This was a very terrible and melancholy thing to see, and as it was a sight 
which I could not but look on from morning to night, for indeed there was no- 
thing else of moment to be seen, it filled me with very serious thoughts of the 
misery that was coming upon the city, and the unhappy condition of those that 
would be left in it. 

“This hurry of the people was such for some weeks, that there was no getting 
at the Lord Mayor’s door without exceeding difficulty; there was such pressing 
and crowding there to get passes and certificates of health, for such as travelled 
abroad; for, without these, there was no being admitted to pass through the towns 
upon the road, or to lodge in any inn: now as there had none died in the city for 
all this time, my Lord Mayor gave certificates of health without any difficulty to 
all those who lived in the ninety-seven parishes, and to those within the liberties 
too for awhile. 

“ This hurry, I say, continued some weeks, that is to say, all the month of May 
and June, and the more, because it was rumoured, that an order of the Govern- 
ment was to be issued out, to place turnpikes and barriers on the road, to prevent 
people’s travelling; and that the towns on the road would not suffer people from 
London to pass, for fear of bringing the infection along with them, though neither 
of these rumours had any foundation, but in the imagination; especially at first.” 


The ravages of the disease began now to travel eastward with more 
rapid strides, and there could be no doubt in believing, that the whole 
of the metrepolis would be visited in turn. The passengers in the 
streets began cautiously to keep the middle of the streets, to avoid 
one another, and only cast mournful and suspicious glances at those 
whom they had been used to greet with joy; shops were closed; all 
trade suspended; and all manufacturers discharged, to brood at lei- 
sure over starvation and disease. ‘The court was removed to Oxford, 
the courts of justice and the inns of court were all closed, all egress 
out of the city was barred by the apprehensions of the country, and, 
by the middle of summer, London was in a state of siege. 


“The face of London was now indeed strangely altered, I mean the whole mass 
of buildings, city, liberties, suburbs, Westminster, Southwark, and altogether; for 
as to the particular part, called the city, or within the walls, that was not yet much 
infected ; but in the whole, the face of things, I say, was much altered; sorrow and 
sadness sat upon every face; and though some part were not yet overwhelmed, 
yet all looked deeply concerned ; and as we saw it apparently coming on, so every 
one looked on himself and his family as in the utmost danger: were it possible to 
represent those times exactly to those who did not see them, and give the reader 
due ideas of the horror that every where presented itself, it must make just impres- 
sions upon their minds, and fill them with surprise. London might well be said to 
be all in tears; the mourners did not go about the streets indeed, for nobody put 
on black, or made a formal dress of mourning for their nearest friends; but the 
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voice of mourning was truly heard in the streets; the shrieks of women and chil 
dren at the windows and doors of their houses, where their dearest relations wer 
perhaps, dying, or just dead, were so frequent to be heard, as we passed the streets, 
that it was enough to pierce the stoutest heart in the world, to hear them. Tears 
and lamentations were seen in almost every house, especially in the first part of the 
visitation: for towards the latter end, men’s hearts were hardened, and death was 
so always before their eyes, that they did not so much concern themselves for 
the loss of their friends, expecting that themselves should be summoned the next 
hour.” 


Superstition, as it always does, ushered in misfortune, and furnished 
another melancholy feature in the funereal aspect which the city pre- 
sented. Amulets, charms, and mystical signs, were never in such re- 
quest, and the brazen head of Friar Bacon, the fortune-tellers’ sign, 
was mounted in every street. 


“The apprehensions of the people were likewise strangely increased by th: 
error of the times; in which, I think, the people, from what principle I cannot 
imagine, were more addicted to prophecics, and astrological conjurations, dreams, 
and old wives’ tales, than ever they were before or since: whether this unhappy 
temper was originally raised by the follies of some people who got money by it, 
that is to say, by printing predictions and prognostications, | know not; but cer 
tain it is, books frighted them terribly; such as Lilly’s Almanack, Gadbury’s Astro 
logical Predictions, Poor Robin’s Almanack, and the like ; also several pretended 
religious books; one entitled, Come out of her my People, lest you be partaker of 
her Plagues; another, called Fair Warmng; another, Britain’s Remembrancer; and 
many such; all, or most part of which, foretold, directly or covertly, the ruin ot 
the city; nay, some were so enthusiastically bold as to run about the streets, wit! 
their oral predictions, pretending they were sent to preach to the city; and one, 
in particular, who, like Jonah to Nineveh, cried in the streets,—yet forty days, 
and Lospow shall be destroyed. 1 will not be positive whether he said yet fort; 
days, or yet a few days. Another ran about naked, except a pair of drawers about 
his waist, crying day and night, like a man that Josephus mentions, who cried, 
*Wo to Jerusalem" a little before the destruction of that city ; so this poor naked 
creature cried, ‘O the great and the dreadful God’ and said no more, but repeated 
those words continually with a voice and countenance full of horror, a swift pace, 
and nobody could ever find him to stop, or rest, or take any sustenance, at least, 
that ever I could hear of. I met this poor creature several times in the streets, and 
would have spoken to him, but he would not enter into speech with me, or any one 
else, but held on his dismal cries continually.” 


Quacks and mountebanks, it will be readily imagined, followed in 
the train of prophets and astrologers. 


* On the other hand, it is incredible, and scarce to be imagined, how the posts of 
houses and corners of streets were plastered over with doctors’ bills and papers of 
ignorant fellows, quacking and tampering in physic, and inviting the people to 
come to them for remedies, which was generally set off with such flourishes as 
these, viz.—Infaliible preventive pills against the plague,—NVever-failing preserva- 
tives against the infection,—Sovereign cordials against the corruption of the air,— 
Exact regulations for the conduct of the body in case of an infection,—Anti-pesti 
Jential pills,—Jncomparadle drink against the plague, never found out before,—An 
universal remedy for the plague,—The only true plague water,—The royal antidote 
against all kinds of infection; and such a number more that I cannot reckon up, 
and if I could, would fill a book of themselves to set them down.” 


When the infection began to spread, the magistrates consulted, to 
devise means for stopping, or, at least, impeding its progress. The re- 
sult of their deliberations was a series of orders which appointed ex- 
aminers, searchers, chirurgeons, and buryers, to each district, acting 
under certain regulations, and which directed the provisions of an ol 
act of parliament to be enforced, for shutting up all such houses as 


appeared to the proper officers to contain any infected person. Every 
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house which was visited, as it was called, was by these orders “marked 
with a red cross of a foot long, in the middle of the door, evident to 
be seen, and with these usual printed words, that is to say, Lord have 
mercy upon us, to be set close over the same cross, there to continue 
until the lawful opening of the same house.”” Two watchmen were 
- ame to the front and back of each house so closed, who forbid 
all ingress and egress; thus leaving the wild pestilence to do its worst 
within a limited space, and, as it were, feeding it with a small prey, 
to induce it to abstain from greater. All the other regulations appear 
to have been dictated by wisdom and experience ; but this was one of 
the greatest mistakes that could have been committed, and tended 
materially to prolong the ravages, and to increase the mortality of the 
disease. For it can easily be conceived, that every family would sub- 
mit most reluctantly to be thus made a victim for the common good ; 
the more especially, as it often happened, that a whole house would 
be, in this manner, doomed to certain destruction by the illness of a 
servant or an inmate, whom they would otherwise have removed to a 
pest-house. The consequence was, that, in despair, families would 
often break out, overpower the watchmen, and ~— in every direc- 
tion ; thus spreading the disorder they were confined to check. Every 
artifice was used for the purpose of deluding the vigilance of the 
watchmen, and when dexterity failed, bribery was resorted to, and all 
together succeeded to such an extent, as to render the order worse 
than useless. For, a temporary confinement only increased the num- 
ber of the infected, and their escape scattered over the city unhealthy 
fugitives, who left their malady at every abiding place. As it was 
difficult to ascertain when any individual was infected, through its 
being the interest of the whole to conceal it, it often happened, that 
the plague was raging in a house not closed up, which partial carrying 
into effect of the order produced much false confidence, and, conse- 
quently, much mischief. Not to mention the injury caused by con- 
cealment, and the objection to apply for medical aid, lest it should 
lead to a discovery, and, as a sort of penalty upon misfortune, a close 
imprisonment. The orders respecting the burying of the dead had in 
them somewhat of harshness, but only such as the necessity of the 
times demanded. Every morning before sunrise, and every night, 
the dead-cart went its rounds; ever family was compelled to bring 
out its dead at the ringing of the driver’s bell, and throw them into 
the cart, which instantly proceeded to pits of tremendous size and 
depth, where they shot their melancholy burden, like a load of dust 
or bricks. No service was performed, no bells were tolled, every 
friend was forbidden to attend. and no spectator allowed. The fune- 
ral rites and ceremonies could not have been celebrated had clergy- 
men been found to do the duty; for the numbers were so great, that 
the inhabitants of whole streets, courts, and alleys, were sometimes 
lying dead together: it may be imagined, in too deep a slumber to 
obey the call of the dead-bell, so that the buryers were sometimes 
led to infer the real state of the case by the absence of the usual tri- 
bute of a corpse, as they passed the doors. The following anecdote 
will give a lively idea of the state of great numbers of houses, placed 
in the same situation. 


“A watchman, it seems, had been employed to keep his post at the door of a 
house which was infected, or said to be infected, and was shut up; he had been 
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there all night for two nights together, as he told his story, and the day-watchman 
had been there one day, and was now come to relieve him: all this while no noise 
had been heard in the house, no light had been seen; they called for nothing, sent 
him of no errands, which used to be the chief business of the watchmen; neither 
had they given him any disturbance ; as he said, from the Monday afternoon, wher 
he heard great crying and screaming in the house, which, as he supposed, was occa 
sioned by some of the family dying just at that time; it seems the night before, the 
dead cart, as it was called, had been stopt there, and a servant maid had been 
brought down to the door, dead, and the buriers or bearers, as they were called, put 
her into the cart, wrapped only in a green rug, and carried her away. 

“ The watchman had knocked at the door, it seems, when he heard that nois 
and crying, as above, and nobody answered a great while; but at last one looked 
out, and said, with an angry quick tone, and yet a kind of crying voice, or a voice of 
one that was crying, ‘ What do ye want, that ye make such a knocking” he an- 
swered, ‘I am the watchman! how do you do? what is the matter?’ the person 
answered, *‘ What is that to you? stop the dead cart.’ This, it seems, was about 
one o’clock : soon after, as the fellow said, he stopped the dead cart, and then 
knocked again, but nobody answered: he continued knocking, and the bellman 
called out several times, ‘Bring out your dead! but nobody answered, till the 
man that drove the cart, being called to other houses, would stay no longer, and 
drove aw ay. 

“The watchman knew not what to make of all this, so he let them alone till 
the morning-man, or day-watchman, as they called him, came to relieve him, giv- 
ing him an account of the particulars; they knocked at the door a great while, 
but nobody answered; and they observed, that the window or casement at which 
the person had looked out who had answered before, continued open, being up two 
pair of stairs. 

“ Upon this, the two men, to satisfy their curiosity, got a long ladder, and one of 
them went up to the window, and looked into the room, where he saw a woman 
lying dead upon the floor in a dismal manner, having no clothes on her but her 
shift: but though he called aloud, and putting in his long staff, knocked hard on 
the floor, yet nobody stirred or answered; neither could he hear any noise in the 
house. 

“ He came down again upon this, and acquainted his fellow, who went up also, 
and finding it just so, they resolved to acquaint either the Lord Mayor, or some 
other magistrate, of it, but did not offer to go in at the window: the magistrate, it 
seems, upon the information of the two men, ordered the house to be broke open, 
a constable and other persons being appointed to be present, that nothing might 
be plundered; and accordingly it was so done, when nobody was found in the 
house but that young woman, who, having been infected, and past recovery, the 
rest had left her to die by herself, and were every one gone, having found some 
way to delude the watchman, and to get open the door, or get out at some back- 
door, or over the tops of the houses, so that he knew nothing of it; and as to those 
cries and shrieks which he heard, it was supposed they were the passionate cries 
of the family at the bitter parting which, to be sure, it was to them all; this being 
the sister to the mistress of the family. The man of the house, his wife, several 
children, and servants, being all gone and fled, whether sick or sound, that I could 
never learn; nor, indeed, did I make much inquiry after it.” 

Many of the clergymen fled from their cures; and it was a novel 
spectacle to see ministers of all sects mounting any pulpit that hap- 
pened to be vacant in church or chapel. Wherever it might be 
they never wanted an audience, for the awfulness of the times turned 
multitudes to prayer, who never thought of religion before. The 
preacher had no sooner done than he gave way to another of perhaps 
= opposite doctrine, a harmony which, however, only lasted while 

e plague raged. One of the earliest signs of returning health was, the 


separation into sects, and the struggle for —_— between contending 


preachers. It was only in the height of the disorder, when pollution 
from meeting one’s neighbour was more to be dreaded than ever, that 
the churches became thinner. For it was one of the miseries of this 
visitation, that every body was afraid of his neighbour ; who might be 
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walking about in apparent health, and yet, unknown to himself, bear 
about him his own death, and the pollution of all who came near him. 
The modes in which the disease made its attack were various; diz- 
ziness, vomiting, delirium, stupor, blains, and carbuncles, were differ- 
ent indications of infection; but it frequently happened, that the pa- 
tient did not know he was ill till three hours before his death, when 
there was one fatal sign which never failed to show that death had 
marked that person for his own on whom they appeared. These 
were pestilential characters, called tokens, minute and distinct spots 
which appeared on the surface of the body, and chiefly on the breast. 
A person, who had not the slightest suspicion of his being infected, 
would not unfrequently be told by a friend, who would look upon his 
breast for that purpose, that he had but a few hours to live. We will 


extract two instances of cases similar to this from the Loimologia; 
or an Historical Account of the Plague in London, in 1665. By 
Nath. Hodges, M.D. and Fellow of the College of Physicians, who re- 
sided in the City all that time ; originally written in Latin. 


“1 was called to a girl the first day of her seizure, who breathed without any 
difficulty, her warmth was moderate and natural, her inwards free from glowing 
and pain, and her pulse not unequal or irregular; but, on the contrary, all things 
genuine and well, as if she had ailed nothing; and, indeed, 1 was rather inclined 
to think she counterfeited being sick, than really to be out of order, until examin- 
ing her breast, | found the certain characters of death imprinted in many places; 
and in that following night she died, before she herself, or any person about her, 
could discern her otherwise out of order. 

“Some time after I visited a widow of sixty years of age, whom I met with at 
dinner, where she eat heartily of mutton, and filled besides her stomach with 
broth; after I had inquired into several particulars relating to her health, she af- 
firmed herself to have never been better in her life, but upon feeling her pulse, I 
perceived it to intermit, and upon examining her breast, | found an abundance of 
tokens, which proved too true a prognostic, that even after so good a dinner she 
would, by the evening, be in anether world.” 


This book affords us a very near view of the subject of this article, 
and is of great authority, as the composition of one of the most emi- 
nent physicians of the time. His theory, with respect to the origin 
and nature of this malignant fever, may be erroneous and perhaps un- 
philosophical, but his practical notions are, in general, good; and his 
immense experience, during the whole course of that dismal period, ren- 
ders him an undeniable witness. The following passage from his book 

ives us as lively a picture of the wretchedness of these times as any 
in the pages of the novelist. 


“Inthe months of August and September, the contagion changed its former 
slow and languid pace, and having, as it were, got master of all, made a most ter- 
rible slaughter, so that three, four, or five thousand died in a week, and once eight 
thousand; who can express the calamities of such times? The whole British na- 
tion wept for the miseries of her metropolis. In some houses carcases lay waiting 
for burial, and in others, persons in their last agonies; in one room might be heard 
dying groans, in another the ravings of a delirium, and, not far off, relations and 
friends bewailing both their loss, and the dismal prospect of their own sudden de- 
parture; death was the sure widwife to all children, and infants passed immediately 
from the womb to the grave; who would not burst with grief, to see the stock for a 
future generation hang upon the breasts of a dead mother? Or the marriage-bed 
changed the first night into a sepulchre, and the unhappy pair meet with death in 
their first embraces’ Some of the infected run about staggering like drunken men, 
and fall and expire in the streets; while others lie half dead and comatose, but 
never to be waked but by the last trumpet; some lie vomiting as if they had 
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drunk poison; and others fall dead in the market, while they are buying necessa- 
ries for the support of life.” 


We will add to this the history of one of his own days, in which he 
relates the manner in which he contrived to escape infection, though 
daily spending hours in air corrupted by the pestilential miasmata, 
and visiting and handling patients in the last extremity of their ago- 
nies. 


* As soon as I rose in the morning early, I took the quantity of a nutmeg of the 
anti-pestilential electuary ; then after the despatch of private concerns in my fa- 
mily, I ventured into a large room, where crowds of citizens used to be in waiting 
for me; and there I commonly spent two or three hours, as in an hospital, examin 
ing the several conditions and circumstances of all who came thither; some of 
which had ulcers yet uncured, and others to be advised under the first symptoms 
of seizure; all which I endeavoured to despatch, with all possible care to their 
various exigencies. 

“ As soon as this crowd could be discharged, I judged it not proper to go abroad 
fasting, and therefore got my breakfast: after which, till dinner time, I visited the 
sick at their houses; whereupon, entering their houscs, I immediately had burnt 
some proper thing upon coals, and also kept in my mouth some lozenges all the 
while I was examining them. But they are in a mistake who report that pliysi 
cians used, on such occasions, very hot things; as myrrh, zedoary, angelica, gin 
ger, &c. for many, deceived thereby, raised inflammations upon their tonsils, and 
greatly endangered their lungs. 

“1 further took care not to go into the rooms of the sick when I sweated, or 
were short breathed with walking; and kept my mind as composed as possible, 
being sufficiently warned by such, who had grievously sufiered by uneasiness in 
that respect. After some hours visiting in this manner, I returned home, Before 
dinner, [ always drank a glass of sack, to warm the stomach, refresh the spirits, 
and dissipate any beginning lodgment of the infection. I chose meats for my 
table that yielded an easy and generous nourishment, roasted before boiled, and 
pickles not only suitable to the meats, but the nature of the distemper (and indeed 
in this melancholy time, the city greatly abounded with variety of all good things 
of that nature); I seldom likewise rose f.om dinner without drinking more win 
After this, | had always many persons came for advice ; and as soon as I could de 
spatch them, I again visited till eight or nine at night, and then concluded th« 
evening at home, by drinking to cheerfulness of my old favourite liquor, which 
encouraged sleep, and an easy breathing through the pores all night. But if in 
the day-time I found the least approaches of the infection upon me, as by giddi 
ness, loathing at stomach, and faintness, | immediately had recourse to a glass of 
this wine, which easily drove these beginning disorders away by transpiration. 

“ Yet in the whole course of the infection, | found myself ill but twice; but was 
soon again cleared of its approaches by these means, and the help of such anti 
dotes as I kept always by me.” 

But to return to the novelist, from whom, after all, we can gather 
the best account of this remarkable visitation. For of all the pam- 

hlets and publications which we have consulted on this occasion, 
Defoe’s book is almost the only one which attempts to give any pic- 
ture of London as it appeared at the time to a spectator. But from 
the various topics on which he dwells, the various incidents and fami- 
liar examples he invents or records, the various reflections which he 
makes, all of which arise from a very patient and intelligent study of 
the subject, we can make a few selections, which, while they will 
serve as good specimens of the author, will instruct the reader in the 
real history of the plague, whether in our own capital, or in any other 
part of the world. 

He thus speaks generally of the sufferings of the infected: 


“But, this is but one; it is scarce creditable what dreadful cases happened in 
particular families every day ; people in the rage of the distemper, or in the tor 
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ment of their swellings, which was indeed intolerable, running out of their own 
government, raving and distracted, and oftentimes laying violent hands upon them- 
selves, throwing themselves out at their windows, shooting themselves, &c. Mo- 
thers murdering their own children in their lunacy, some dying of mere grief, as a 

assion, some of mere fright and surprise, without any infection at all; others 
Fighted into idiotism and foolish distractions, some into despair and lunacy ; others 
into melancholy madness. 

“The pain of the swelling was in particular very violent, and to some intolera- 
ble; the physicians and surgeons may be said to have tortured many poor crea- 
tures, even to death. ‘The swellings in some grew hard, and they applied vio 
‘lent drawing plaisters, or poultices, to break them; and if these did not do, they 
cut and scarified them in a terrible manner: in some, those swellings were made 
hard, partly by the force of the distemper, and partly by their being too violently 
drawn, and were so hard that no instrument could cut them, and then they burnt 
them with caustics, so that many died raving mad with the torment; and some in 
the very operation. In these distresses, some for want of help to hold them down 
in their beds, or to look to them, laid hands upon themselves, as above. Some 
broke out into the streets, perhaps naked, and would run directly down to the 
river, if they were not stopt by the watchmen, or other officers, and plunge them- 
selves into the water, wherever they found it. 

“It often pierced my very soul to hear the groans and cries of those who were 
thus tormented, but of the two, this was counted the most promising particular in 
the whole infection; for, if these swellings could be brought to a head, and to 
break and run, or, as the surgeons call it, to digest, the patient generally recovered, 
whereas those, who like the gentlewoman’s daughter, were struck with death at 
the beginning, and had the tokens come out upon them, often went about indiffer- 
ent easy, till a little before they died, and some till the moment they dropped 
down, as in apoplexies and epilepsies is often the case; such would be taken 
suddenly very sick, and would run toa bench or bulk, or any convenient place 
that offered itself, or to their own houses, if possible, as 1 mentioned before, and 
there sit down, grow faint, and die. ‘This kind of dying was much the same as it 
was with those who die of common mortifications, who die swooning, and as it 
were, go away in a dream; such as died thus, had very little notice of their being 
infected at all, till the gangrene was spread through their whole body; nor could 
physicians themselves know certainly how it was with them, till they opened their 
breasts or other parts of their body, and saw the tokens,” 


Among various other instances of the just horror in which every one 
held his neighbour, the following may be extracted : 


“ Another infected person came, and knocked at the door of a citizen’s house, 
where they knew him very well; the servant let him in, and being told the mas- 
ter of the house was above, he ran up, and came into the room to them as the 
whole family was at supper: they began to rise up a little surprised, not knowing 
what the matter was, but he bid them sit still, he only came to take his leave ot 
them. They asked him,—* Why Mr. » where are you going? ‘Going,’ says 
he, ‘I have got the sickness, and shall die to-morrow night.’ It is easy to believe, 
thongh not to describe the consternation they were all in, the women and the 
man’s daughters, which were but little girls, were frighted almost to death, and 
got up, One running out at one door, and one at another, some down stairs, and 
some up stairs, and getting together as well as they could, locked themselves into 
their chambers, and screamed out at the window for help, as if they had been 
frighted out of their wits: the master, more composed than they, though both 
frighted and provoked, was going to lay hands on him, and throw him down stairs, 
being in a passion, but then considering a little the condition of the man, and the 
danger of touching him, horror seized his mind, and he stood still like one as- 
tonished. The poor distempered man, all this while, being as well diseased in his 
brain as in his body, stood still like one amazed; at length he turns round. ‘ Ay,’ 
says he, with all the seeming calmness imaginable, ‘is it so with you all! are you 
all disturbed at me? why then, I'll e’en go home and die there.’ And so he goes 
immediately down stairs: the servant that had let him in goes down after him with 
a candle, but was afraid to go past him and open the door, so he stood on the stairs 
to see what he would do; the man went opened the door, and went out and 
flung the door after him : it was some while before the family recovered the fright, 
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but as no ill consequence attended, they have had occasion since to speak of it 
(you may be sure) with great satisfaction, Though the man was gone, it was some 
time, nay, as I heard, some days before they recovered themselves of the hurry 
they were in, nor did they go up and down the house w ith any assurance, till they 
had burnt a great variety of fumes and perfumes in all the rooms, and made a great 
many smokes of pitch, of gunpowder, and of sulphur, all separately shifted; and 
wasned their clothes, and the like : as to the poor man, whether he lived or died 


I do not remember.” 


This, however, is ludicrous, compared with the following example 
of malignity which i.ot unfrequently characterized the delirium at- 
tending the malady, and rendered it doubly horrible: 


“A poor unhappy gentlewoman, a substantial citizen’s wife, was (if the story be 
true) murdered by one ot these creatures in Aldersgat« street, or that way: he was 
going along the street, raving mad to be sure, and singing; the people only said 
he was drunk, but he himself said he had the plague upon him, which, it seems, 
was true; and meeting this gentlewoman, he would kiss her; she was terribly 
frighted, as he was only a rude fellow, and she run from him, but the street being 
very thin of people, there was nobody near enough to help her: when she saw 
he would overtake her, she turned, and gave him a thrust so forcibly, he being 
but weak, and pushed him down backward; but very unhappily, she being so near, 
he caught hold of her, and pulled her down also; and getting up first, mastered 
her, and kissed her; and which was worst of all, when he had done, told ber he 
had the plague, and why should not she have it as well ashe. She was frighted 
enough before, being also young with child ; but when she heard him say he had 
the plague, she screamed out, and fell down in a swoon, or in a fit, which, though 
she recovered a little, yet killed her in a very few days, aud I never heard whether 


she had the plague or no,” 


We have soon after this a striking description of the general state 
of the metropolis, when the disease was at its height. 


“It is here, however, to be observed, that after the funerals became so many, 
that people could not toll the bell, mourn, or weep, or wear black for one another, 
as they did before; no, nor so much as make coffins for those that died; so after a 
while the fury of the infection appeared to be so increased, that, in short, they 
shut up no houses at all; it seemed enough that all the remedies of that kind 
had been used till they were found fruitless, and that the plague spread itself with 
an irresistible fury ; so that, as the fire, the succeeding year, spread itself, and burnt 
with such violence, that the citizens, in de spair, gave over their endeavours to ex- 
tinguish it, so in the plague, it came at last to such violence, that the pe ople sat 
still looking at one another, and seemed quite abandoned to despair: whole 
streets seemed to be desolated, and not to be shut up only, but to be emptied 
of their inhabitants; doors were left open, windows stood shattering with the 
wind in empty houses, for want of people to shut them: in a word, people be- 
gan to give up themselves to their fears, and to think that all regulations and me- 
thods were in vain, and that there was nothing to be hoped for but an universal 
desolation ; and it was even in the height of this general despair, that it pleased 
God to stay his hand, and to slacken the fury of the contagion, in such a manner, 
as was even surprising, like its beginning, and demonstrated it to be his own parti- 
cular hand, and that above if not without the agency of means, as I shall take notice 
of in its proper place. 

“But I must still speak of the plague, as in its height, raging even to desolation, 
and the people under the most dreadful consternation, even, as I have said, to des- 
pair. It is hardly credible to what excess the passions of men carried them in this 
extremity of the distemper; and this part, I think, was as moving as the rest. What 
could affect a man in his full power of reflection; and what could make deeper 
impressions on the soul than to see a man, almost naked, and got out of his house, 
or perhaps out of his bed into the street, come out of Harrow-Alley, a populous 
conjunction, or collection of alleys, courts, and passages in the Butcher-row, in 
Whitechapel! I say, what could be more affecting, than to see this poor man come 
out into the open street, run dancing and singing, and making a thousand antic 
gestures, with five or six women and children running after him, crying and call- 
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i upon him, for the Lord’s sake to come back, and entreating the help of others 
to bring him back, but all in vain, nobody daring to lay a hand upon him, or to 
come near him. 

“This was a most grievous and afflicting thing to me, who saw it all from my 
own windows; for all this while the poor afflicted man was, as I observed it, even 
then in the utmost agony of pain, having, as they said, two swellings upon him, 
which could not be brought to break, or to suppurate; but by laying strong caus- 
ticks on them, the surgeons had, it seems, hopes to break them, which causticks 
were then upon him, burning his flesh as with a hot iron. I cannot say what be- 
came of this poor man, but I think he continued roving about in that manner till 
he fell down and died.” 


He goes on to mention a very remarkable trait, which, whether true 
or not, is founded upon a deep knowledge of liuman nature under the 
effects of calamity and despair. ° 


“As Lhave mentioned how the people were brought into a condition to despair 
of life, and abandon themselves, so this very thing had a strange effect among us 
for three or four wecks, that is, it made them boid and venturous, they were no 
more shy of one another, or restrained within doors, but went any where, and every 
where, and began to converse; one would say to another,—*‘ { do not ask you how 
you are, or say how I am, it is certain we shall all go, so ’tis no matter who is sick 
or who is sound;’ and so they run desperately into any place or any company. 

“As it brought the people into public company, so it was surprising how it 
brought them to crowd into the churches; they inquired no more into who they 
sat near to, or far from, what offensive smells they met with, or what condition 
the people seemed to be in, but looking upon themselves all as so many dead 
corpses, they came to the churches without the least caution, and crowded together 
as if their lives were of no consequence, compared to the work which they came 
about there: indeed, the zeal which they shewed in coming, and the earnestness 
and affection they shewed in their attention to what they heard, made it manifest 
what a value people would all put upon the worship of God, if they thought every 
day they attended at the church that it would be their last.” 


The supposed historian frequently retires to his house, and shuts 
himself up from all intercourse, when alarmed or depressed by the 
objects he meets with in his walks in the city. His curiosity, how- 
ever, still alive, leads him to spend much of his time at his window, 
where he continues his observation. One particular alley, within his 
view, attracts his attention. 


_ “Sometimes heaps and throngs of people would burst out of the alley, most ot 

them women, making a dreadful clamour, mixed or compounded of screeches, cry- 
mgs, and calling one another, that we could not conceive what to make of it; al- 
most all the dead part of the night the dead-cart stood at the end of that alley, for 
if it w ent in, it could not well turn again, and could go in but a little way. There, 
I say, it stood to receive dead bodies, and as the church-vard was but a little way 
off, if it went away full it would soon be back again: it is impossible to describe 
the most horrible cries and noise the poor people would make at their bringing 
the dead bodies of their children and friends out to the cart, and by the number 
one would have thought there had been none left behind, or that there were peo- 
ple enough for a small city living in those places: several times they cried murder, 
sometimes fire; but it was easy to perceive that it was all distraction, and the com- 
plaints of distressed and distempered people.” 

We can only make one more extract, which, while it conveys a vivid 
impression of the insecurity of life at this time, is exceedingly charac- 
teristic of the writer. 

“A certain citizen who had lived safe and untouched, till the month of Septem- 
ber, when the weight of the distemper lay more in the city than it had done be- 
fore, was mighty cheerful, and something too bold, as J think it was, in his talk of 
how secure he was, how cautious he had been, and how he had never come near 
any sick body: says another citizen (a neighbour of his) to him, one day, ‘ Do not 


Vor. I. No. 4.—Museum. 2U 
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be too confident, Mr.——, it is hard to say who is sick and w ho is well; for we see 
men alive and well, to outward appearance, one hour, and dead the next.’ * That 
1s true,’ says the first man, for he was not a man pr sumptuously secure, but had 
escaped a long while, and men, as I said above, especially in the city, began to bi 
over easy upon that score, * That is true,’ says he, ‘1 do not think myself secure, 
but I hope I have not been in company with any person that there has been any dan 
ger in.’ * No!’ says his neighbour, ‘ was not you at the Bull-tavern, in Gracechurch 
street, with Mr.——, the night before last”? ‘ Yes,’ says the first, ‘IT was, but ther 
was nobody there that we had any reason to think dangerous.’ Upon which hi 
neighbour said no more, being unwilling to surprise him; but this made him mor 
inquisitive, and as his neighbour appeared backward, he was the more impatient, and 
in a kind of warmth, says he aloud, ‘ why, he is not dead, is he” Upon which h 
neighbour still was silent, but cast up his eyes, and said something to himself; at 
which the first citizen turned pale, and said no more but this, ‘then Lam a dea 
man too,’ and went home jmmediately, and sent for a neighbouring apothecary tr 
give him something preventive, for he had not yet found himself ill; but ti 
apothecary opening his breast, fetched a sigh, and said no more but this, ‘look uf 
to God;’ and the man died in a few hours.” 

Although we allow, that there is a great air of truth and reality in 
the work of Defoe, and though we feel considerably indebted to the 
writings of the excellent Dr. Hodges, we cannot cease to regret the 
absence of a striking, picturesque, and faithful description of the plague 
by an eye-witness, like that we find in the pages of Thucydides, 
which is perhaps the most perfect piece of composition that ever came 
from the pen of man. Nothing there is wanting to satisfy the physi- 
cian, the historian, the poet, or the moralist; for that inimitable wri 
ter has selected his details with such judgment, has narrated them 
with such spirit, has supplied such genuine touches of truth and pathos, 
as to give, in a few chapters, such pictures to the imagination, sucli 
information to the understanding, as the elaborate volumes of others 
are unable te convey; and perhaps it is owing to the interest which 
he has given to the plague of Athens, as well as to the inherent in 
terest in the subject, that the plague has become so favourite a theme 
to both poets and historians. ‘That it has been so is a fact, and we 
propose, in our next number, to present our readers with a general 
review, as well of this extraordinary disease in its various localities, 
as of the very interesting series of works and single passages, of va 
rious countries and various ages, which have been written upon it. 

With respect to the plague of London, however, we can collect 
from Dr. Hodges the symptoms and phenomena of the disorder, though: 
we cannot describe them with the wonderful accuracy and in the spirit 
ed manner of Thucydides. Most persons, upon their first invasion 
by the sickness, perceived a creeping chillness gradually spreading 
itself over the body, which produced a shivering not unlike the cold 
fit of an ague—succeeded by convulsive motions of the limbs and 
frame. Soon after this horror and shaking followed a nauseousness, 
and strong inclinations to vomit, with a great oppression and seem- 
ing fulness of the stomach; a violent and intolerable headache next 
succeeded, when some fell into violent fits of phrenzy, and others be- 
came soporose and stupid. Afterwards, a fever discovered itself, and 
as soon as it began to appear, a strange faintness seized the patient, 
which was seconded by violent palpitations of the heart, so powerful 
as to be heard even ata considerable distance. In some instances, 
perspirations ensued, which would break out in such profusion, as 
if the whole constitution were dissolved. ‘These sweats were some- 
times of a citron colour; sometime black, fetid, and often like blood ; 
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sometimes they were cold, while the heat raged inwardly and excited 
an unquenchable drought. But the most constant signs of the pesti- 
lence were blains, which broke out all over the person with exquisite 
and shooting pains, hard and painful tumours, with inflammation upon 
the glands, virulent carbuncles, which, while their pain was intense, 
their cure and danger was most critical and hazardous—not to men- 
tion the tokens which proceeded from the putrefaction of the blood 
and the mortification of the part, which, when real, i. e. when the spot 
and the part about had lost its feeling and no mistake could arise, 
were the certain forerunners of death; in some cases only appearing 
a few hours previous to dissolution, in others the fourth day before, 
remaining, observes Dr. Hodges, all that time terrible admonitions to 
the sick and their attendants. 

To the affliction arising from such a disease was London exposed, 
with various fluctuations, for the space of twelve months, and to such 
an extent, as that four thousand died of it in one night, twenty thou- 
sand in one week. and, in the whole, not less than a hundred thousand. 
About the same ume of the year that it commenced, its retreat was 
observed to have taken place, or, at least, to be very near at hand. 
All the symptoms became less violent, fewer were infected, and those 
who were so mostly recovered, so that this once powerful and gigan- 
tic distemper dwindled into slight and contemptible attacks of quin- 
sey and headache. We must now close our observations, both on the 
work of Defoe and its subject, with this remark, that it has been our 
intention in this article, as it will be in the next, to consider the plague 
in a literary and historical point of view, and by no means, by dwell- 
ing upon the cure or the nature of the disorder, to invade the pro- 
vince of the physician, which, if we were capable of doing, we should 
certainly search for a fitter theatre and fitter auditors, than the pages 
and readers of the Retrospective Review. 


FROM BLACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 


1. Ecclesiastical Sketches —2. Memorials of a Tour on the Continent, 
1820. By William Wordsworth. 8vo. 


The objects which Mr. Wordsworth had in view in the a 


of “ Ecclesiastical Sketches,” will best appear in his own words: 


“ During the month of December, 1820, I accompanied a much-loved and honour- 
ed friend in a walk through different parts of his estate, with a view to fix upon the. 
site of a new church which he intended to erect. It was one of the most beautiful 
mornings of a mild season,—our feelings were in harmony with the cherishing in- 
fluences of the scene; and, such being our purpose, we were naturally led ran ee 
back upon past events with wonder and gratitude, and on the future with hope. 
Not long afterwards, some of the Sonnets which will be found towards the close of 
this series, were produced as a private memorial of that morning’s occupation. 

“ The Catholic Question, which was agitated in Parliament about that time, kept 
my thoughts in the same course ; and it struck me that certain points in the Eccle- 
siastical History of our Country, might advantageously be presented to view in verse. 
Accordingly, I took up the subject and what I now offer to the reader, was the re- 
sult.” 

These fine Sketches are divided into three parts :—the first embraces 
many interesting topics, from the introduction of Christianity into 
Britain to the consummation of the Papal dominion; the second, from 
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the close of the troubles in the reign of Charles the First; and the third 

from the Restoration to the present times. Mr. Wordsworth, with a 
fine philosophic eye, fixes on those inc dents, events, actions, and cha 

racters, which were most influential, for good or evil, on the religious 
state of England, down through those long and various ages. And in 
the form of Sonnets, he gives expression to his thoughts or feelings, 
so that there is hardly one subject of magnitude in the ecclesiastica! 
history of England, on which we do not find a thought that breathes, or 
a word that burns. It is obvious, that no one regular connected poem 
could have been written on so vast a subject. But although each Son 

net, according to the law of that kind of composition, is in itself a whole 
yet frequently two or three of the Series are beautifully connected and 
blended together, so as to read like connected stanzas of one poem. And 
indeed when the whole series—all its three parts—is perused, the effect 
is magnificent, and great events, and deeds, and minds, seem to have been 
yassing processionally before us over the floor of an enchanted stage. 
Mr. Wordsworth’s mind is familiar with all these as with matters oi 
to-day, and therefore he speaks of them all as of things known and felt 
by every man of liberal education. He flings a beam of light on some 
transaction dark in antiquity, and it rises up for a moment be fore us— 
he raises the coffin-lid in some old vault, and we behold the still face 
of one formerly great or wise on earth—he rebuilds, as with a magic 
wand, the holy ‘edifice that for centuries has lain in ruins—monks and 
nuns walk once more im the open sun-light, and all the fading or taded 
pageantries of faith reappear and vanish in melancholy and sublime 
mutation. Can we do better than quote a good many ‘of these noble 
sonnets? The five following all hang together. 


TREPIDATION OF THE DRUIDS. 


Screams round the Arch-druid’s brow the Seame‘ 
As Menai’s foam; and towards the mystic ring 
Where Augurs stand, the future questioning, 

Slowly the Cormorant aims her heavy flight, 
Portending ruin to each baleful rite 

That, in the lapse of seasons, hath crept o’er 
Diluvian truths, and patriarchal lore 

Haughty the Bard ;—can these meek doctrines bligh 
His transports ? wither his heroic strains ? 

But all shall be fulfill’d ;—the Julian spear 

A way first open’d; and, with Roman chains, 

The tidings come of Jesus crucified ; 

They come—they spread—the weak, the suffering, hea: 
Receive the faith, and in the hope abide. 


DRUIDICAL EXCOMMUNICATION, &e. 


Mercy and Love have met thee on thy road, 
Thou wretched Outcast, from the gift of fire 
And food cut off by sacerdotal ire, 

From every sympathy that man bestow’d ! 

Yet shall it claim our reverence, that to God, 
Ancient of days! that to the eternal Sire 

These jealous Ministers of Law aspire, 

As to the one sole fount whence Wisdom flow’d, 





* This water-fowl was, among the Druids, an emblem of those traditions connect 
ed with the deluge that made an important part of their mysteries. The Cormo- 
rant was a bird of bad omen, 
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fustice, and Order. Tremblingly escaped, 

As if with prescience of the coming storm, 

That intimation when the stars were shaped ; 

And yon thick woods maintain the primal truth, 

Debased by many a superstitious form, 

That fills the Soul with unavailing ruth. 
UNCERTAINTY. 

Darkness surrounds us; seeking, we are lost 

On Snowdon’s wilds, amid Brigantian coves, 

Or where the solitary Shepherd roves 

Along the plain of Sarum, by the Ghost 

Of silently departed ages cross’d ; 

And where the boatmen of the Western Isles 

Slackens his course—to mark those holy pil 

Which vet survive on bleak Iona’s coast. 

Nor these, nor monuments of cldest fame, 

Nor Taliesin’s unforgotten lays, 

Nor characters of Greek or Roman fame, 

Yo an unquestionable Source have led ; 

Enough—if eyes that sought the fountain-head, 

In vain, upon the growing Rill may gaze. 
PERSECUTION. 

Lament! for Diocletian’s fiery sword 

Works busy as the lightning; but instinct 

With malice ne’er to deadliest weapon link’d, 

Which God’s ethereal storehouses afford 

Against the followers of the incarnate Lord 

It rages ;—some are smitten in the field— 

Some picrced beneath the unavailing shield 

Of sacred home ;—with pomp are others gored 

And dreadful respite. Thus was Alban tried, 

England’s first Martyr! whom no threats could shak: 

Sclt-offer’d victim, for his friend he died, 

And for the faith—nor shall his name forsake 

That Hill,* whose flowery platform seems to rise 

By Nature deck’d for holiest sacrifice. 

RECOVERY. 

As, when a storm hath ceased, the birds regain 

Their cheerfulness, and busily retrim 

Their nests, or chaunt a gratulating hymn 

To the blue ether and bespangled plain ; 

Even so, in many a reconstructed fane, 

Have the Survivors of this Storm renew’d 

Their holy rites with vocal gratitude ; 

And solemn ceremonials they ordain 

To celebrate their great deliverance ; 

Most feelingly instructed ’mid their fear, 

That persecution, blind with rage extreme, 

May not the less, through Heaven’s mild countenance, 

Even in her own despite, both feed and cheer ; 

For all things are less dreadful than they seem. 





* This hill at St. Alban’s must have been an object of great interest to the ima- 
gination of the venerable Bede, who thus describes it with a delicate feeling de- 
lightful to meet with in that rude age, traces of which are frequent in his works ; 
“ Variis herbarum floribus depictus sino usque quaque vestitus in quo nihil repente 
arduum nihil praceps, nihil abruptum, quem lateribus longe lateque deductum in 
modum quoris natura complanat, dignum videlicet eum pro insita sibi specie venu- 
statis jam olim reddens, qui beati martyris cruore dicaretur.”’ 
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After touching on the temptations that spring from Roman retine 
ments, on heresies and discord at the altar, on the struggles of the Bri- 
tons against the Barbarians, 

“With Arthur bearing through the stormy field, 
The Virgin sculptur’d on his Christian shield ;” 


and many other bright or dark points in the history of the Faith, th: 
poet’s mind once again flows on in a continued stream, and we are en- 
abled to present our readers with seven successive sonnets. 


PRIMITIVE SAXON CLERGY.” 


How beautiful your presence, how benign, 
Servants of God! who nota thought will share 
With the vain world; who outwardly, as bare 
As winter trees, yield no fallacious sign 

That the firm soul is clothed with fruit divin 
Such Priest, when service worthy of his care 
Has call’d him forth to breathe the common air, 
Might seem a saintly Image from its shrine 
Descended ; happy are the eves that meet 

The Apparition; evil thoughts are stay’d 

At his approach, and low-bow’d necks entreat 

A benediction from his voice or hand; 

Whence grace, through which the heart can understand, 
And vows, that bind the will, in silence made. 


OTHER INFLUENCES. 


Ah, when the Frame, round which in love we clung, 
Is chill’d by death, does mutual service fail ? 

Is tender pity then of no avail? 

Are intercessions of the fervent tongue 

A waste of hope ?—From this sad source have sprung 
Rites that console the spirit, under grief 

Which ill can brook more rational relief; 

Hence, prayers are shaped amiss, and dirges sung 
For those whose doom is fix’d! The way is smooth 
For power that travels with the human heart :— 
Contession ministers, the pang to sooth 

In him who at the ghost of guilt doth start. 

Ye holy Men, so earnest in your care, 

Of your own mighty instruments beware ' 


SECLUSION. 
Lance, shield, and sword relinquish’d—at his sic 
\ Bead-roll, in his hand a clasped Book, 
Or staff more harmless than a Shepherd’s crook, 
The war-worn Chieftain quits the world—to hide 
His thin autumnal locks where monks abide 
In cloister’d privacy. But not to dwell 
In soft repose he comes. Within his cell, 
Round the decaying trunk of human pride, 





* Having spoken of the zeal, disinterestedness, and temperance of the clergy o! 
those times, Bede thus proceeds: “ Unde et in magna erat veneratione tempore illo 
religionis habitus, ita ut ubicunque clericus aliquis, aut monachus adveniret, gau- 
denter ab omnibus tanquam Dei famulus exciperetur. Etiam si in itinere pergens 
inveniretur, accurrebant, et flexo cervice, vel manu signari, vel ore illiuse benedici, 
gaudebant. Verbis quoque horum exhortatoriis diligenter auditum prebebant.”— 
Lib. iii. chap. 26. 
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&, morn, and even, and midnight’s silent hour, 

Do penitential cogitations cling : 

Like ivy, round some ancient elm, they twine 

in grisly folds and strictures serpentine ; 

Yet, while they strangle without mercy, bring 

For recompense their own perennial bower. 
CONTINUED. 

Methinks that to some vacant Hermitage 

-My feet would rather turn—to some dry nook 

Scoop’d out of living rock, and near a brook 

Hurl’d down a mountain-cove from stage to stage, 

Yet tempering, for my sight, its bustling rage 

In the soft heaven of a translucent pool ; 

Thence creeping under forest arches cool, 

Fit haunt of shapes whose glorious equipage 

Perchance would throng my dreams, A beechen bow}, 

A maple dish, my furniture should be ; 

Crisp, yellow leaves my bed; the hooting Owl 

My night-watch: nor should e’er the crested Fow! 

From thorp or vill his matins sound for me, 

‘Tired of the world and all its industry, 


REPROOF. 


But what if One, through grove or flowery mead, 
indulging thus at will the creeping feet 

Of a voluptuous indolence, should meet 

Nhe hovering Shade of venerable Bede; 

rhe Saint, the Scholar, from a circle treed 
Of toil stupendous, in a hallowed seat 

Of Learning, where he heard the billows beat 
On a wild coast—rough monitors to feed 
Perpetual industry. Sublime Recluse ! 

‘The recreant soul, that dares to shun the debt 
Imposed on human kind, must first forget 
Thy diligence, thy unrelaxing use 

Of a long life ; and, in the hour of death, 
The last dear service of thy passing breath !* 


SAXON MONASTERIES, AND LIGHTS AND SHADES OF THE RELIGION. 


But such examples mov’d to unbought pains, 
The people work like congregated bees :+ 
Eager to build the quiet Fortresses 

Where Piety, as they believe, obtains 

From Heaven a general blessing; timely rains 
Or needful sunshine; prosperous enterprise, 
And peace, and equity.—Bold faith! yet rise 
The sacred Towers for universal gains. 

The Sensual think with rev’rence of the palms 
Which the chaste votaries seek, beyond the grave 
if penance be redeemable, thence alms 

Flow to the Poor, and freedom to the Slave ; 
And, if full oft the Sanctuary save 

Lives black with guilt, ferocity it calms. 


MISSIONS AND TRAVELS. 


Not sedentary all: there are who roam 
To scatter seeds of Life on barbarous shores; 





* He expired in the act of concluding a translation of St. John’s Gospel. 

+ See in Turner’s History, vol. iii. p. 528, the account of the erection of Ramsey 
Monastery. Penances were removable by the performances of acts of charity and 
benevolence. 
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Or quit with zealous step their knee-worn floors 
To seck the grein ral Mart of Christendom; 

Whence they, ike richly-laden Merchants, come 
‘ro their beloved Cells'—or shall we say 

That, like the Red-cross Knight, they urge their way, 
l'o lead in memorable triumph home 

‘Vruth—their immortal Una? Babylon, 

Learned and wise, bath perish’d utterly, 

Nor leaves her speech wherewith to clothe a sigh 
‘That would lament her;—Memphis, Tyre, are gone 
With all their Arts—while classic Lore glides on 

By these Religious saved for all posterity. 


In Part II. the poet, after a few fine sonnets on subjects connected 
with those preceding, breathes forth several that may be quoted and 
read together, and which seem to us at once beautiful and grand. 


CORRUPTIONS OF THE HIGHER CLERGY. 


* Wo to vou Prelates! rioting in ease 

And cumbrous wealth—the shame of your estate ; 
You on whose progress dazzling trains await 

Of pompous horses; whom vain titles please, 
Who will be served by others on their knees, 
Yet will vourselves to God no service pay ; 
Pastors who neither take nor point the way 

Vo Heaven; for cither lost in vanities 

Ye have no skill to teach, or if ye know 

And speak the word-—” Alas! of fearful things 
Tis the most fearful when the People’s eye 
Abuse hath clear’d from vain imaginings ; 

And taught the general voice to prophesy 

Of Justice arm’d, and Pride to be laid low 


ABUSE OF MONASTIC POWER. 


And what is Penance with her knotted thong, 
Mortification with the shirt of hair, 

Wan cheek, and knees indurated with prayer, 
Vigils, and fastings rigorous as long, 

If cloister’d Avarice scruple not to wrong 

The pious, humble, useful Secular, 

And robs the People of his daily care, 
Scorning their wants because her arm is strong 
Inversion strange, that to a Monk, who lives 
For self, and struggles with himself alone, 
The amplest share of heavenly favour gives 
And hath allotted, in the world’s esteem, 

ro such a higher station than to him 

Who on the good of others builds his own. 


MONASTIC VOLUPTUOUSNESS. 


Yet more,—round many a Convent’s blazing fir 
Unhallow’d threads of revelry are spun ; 

rhere Venus sits disguised ike a Nun,— 

While Bacchus, clothed in semblance of a Friar, 
Pours out his choicest beverage, high and higher 
Sparkling, until it cannot choose but run 

Over the bowl, whose silvery lip hath won 

An instant kiss of masterful desire— 

Vo stay the precious waste. In every brain 
Spreads the dominion of the sprightly juice, 
‘Through the wide world to madding Fancy dear, 
Till the arch’d roof, with resolute abuse 

Of its grave echoes, swells a choral strain, 

Whose votive burden is—“ Our KINGDoM’s BERE'”’ 
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DISSOLUTION OF THE MONASTERIES. 
Threats come which no submission may assuage ; 
No sacrifice avert, no power dispute ; 
rhe tapers shall be quench’d, the belfries mute, 
And, ’mid their choirs unroof’d by selfish rage, 
The warbling wren shall find a leafy cage ; 

The gadding bramble hang her purple fruit ; 

And the green lizard and the gilded newt 

Lead unmolested lives, and die of age.* 

The Owl of evening, and the woodland Fox, 

For their abode the shrines of Waltham choose ; 
Proud Glastenbury can no more refuse 

To stoop her head before these desperate shocks— 
She whose high pomp displaced, as story tells, 
Arimathean Joseph’s wattled cells. 


THE SAME SUBJECT. 
The lovely Nun (submissive but more meek 
Through saintly habit, than from effort due 
‘To unrelenting mandates that pursue 
With equal wrath the steps of strong and weak) 
Goes forth—unveiling timidly her cheek, 
Suffused with blushes of celestial hue, 
While through the Convent gate to open view 
Softly she glides, another home to seek, 
Not Iris, issuing from her cloudy shrine, 
An Apparition more divinely bright! 
Not more attractive to the dazzled sight 
Those wat’ry glories, on the stormy brine 
Pour’d forth, while summer suns at distance shine, 
And the green vales lie hush’d in sober light. 

CONTINUED. 

Yet some, Noviciates of the cloistral shade 
Or chain’d by vows, with undissembled glee 
The warrant hail—exulting to be free ; 
Like ships before whose keels, full long embay’d 
In polar ice, propitious winds have made 
Unlook’d-for outlet to an open sea, 
Their liquid world, for bold discovery, 
In all her quarters temptingly display’d 
Hope guides the young; but when the old must pass 
The threshold, whither shall they turn to find 
The hospitality—the alms (alas! 
Alms may be-needed) which that House bestow’d ? 
Can they, in faith and worship, train the mind 
To keep this new and questionable road ? 


SAINTS. 


Ye, too, must fly before a chasing hand, 

Angels and Saints, in every hamlet mourn’d ! 

Ah! if the old idolatry be spurn’d, 

Let not your radiant Shapes desert the Land : 

Her adoration was not your demand, 

The fond heart proffer’d it—the servile heart ; 

And therefore are ye summon’d to depart, 

Michael, and thou, St. George, whose flaming brand 








* These two lines are adopted from a MS. written about the year 1770, which 
accidentally fell into my possession. The close of the preceding sonnet on monas- 
tic voluptuousness is taken from the same source as is the verse, “Where Venus 
sits,” &c. 


Vor. L. No. 4.—Museum. 2x 
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The Dragon que li’d; and valiant Margaret 
Whose rival sword a like Opponent slew 
And rapt Cecilia, seraph-haunted Queen 
Of harmony; and w eeping Magdalene, 
Who in the penitential desert met 

Gales sweet as those that over Eden blew ' 


THE VIRGIN. 


Mother! whose virgin bosom was uncrost 

With the least shade of thought to sin allied 
Woman! above all women glorified, 

Our tainted nature’s solitary boast ; 

Vurer than foam on central Ocean tost ; 
Brighter than eastern skies at daybreak strew: 
With fancied roses, than the unblemish’d noon 
Before her wain begins on Heaven’s blue coast 
Thy Image falls to earth. Yet some, I ween, 
Not unforgiven the suppliant knee might bend 
As to a visible Power, in which did blend 

All that was mix’d and reconciled in The« 

Of mother’s love with maiden purity, 

Of high with low, celestial with terren 


APOLOGY. 


Not utterly unworthy to endure, 

Was the supremacy of crafty Rome 

Age after age to the arch of Christendom, 

Acrial key-stone, haughtily secure ; 

Supremacy from Heaven transmitted pure, 

As many hold; and, therefore, to the tomb 

Pass, some through fire, and by the scaffold some, 


Like saintly Fisher, and unbending More. 
“ Lightly for both the bosom’s lord did sit 


, 


Upon his throne ;” unsoften’d, undismay’d, 
By aught that mingled with the tragic scene 
Of pity or fear; and More’s gay genius play’d 
With the inoffensive sword of native wit, 
Than the bare axe, more luminous than keen 


IMAGINATIVE REGRETS. 


Deep is the lamentation! Not alone 

From Sages justly honour’d by mankind, 

But from the ghostly Tenants of the wind, 
Demons and Spirits, many a dolorous groan 

Issues for that dominion overthrown 

Proud Tiber grieves, and far-off Ganges, blind 

As his own worshippers ;—and Nile, reclined 
Upon his monstrous urn, the farewell moan 
Renews.—Through every forest, cave, and den, 
Where frauds were hatch’d of old, hath sorrow past— 
Hangs o’er the Arabian Prophet’s native Waste, 
Where once his airy helpers schemed and plann’d, 
*Mid phantom lakes bemocking thirsty men, 

And stalking pillars built of fiery sand. 


REFLECTIONS. 
Grant, that by this unsparing Hurricane 
Green leaves with yellow mix’d are torn away, 
And goodly fruitage with the mother spray, 
*Twere madness—wish’d we, therefore, to detain, 
With farewell sighs of mollified disdain, 
The “ trumpery” that ascends in bare display,— 
Bulls, pardons, relics, cowls black, white, and grey, 
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Upwhirl’d, and flying o’er the cthereal plain, 
Fast bound for Limbo Lake. And yet not choice 
But habit rules the unreflecting herd, 

And airy bonds are hardest to disown; 

Hence, with the spiritual sovereignty transferr’d 
Unto itself, the Crown assumes a voice 

Of reckless mastery, hitherto unknown. 


TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE. 


But, to outweigh all harm, the sacred Book, 

In dusty sequestration wrapp’d too long, 

Assumes the accents of our native tongue ; 

And he who guides the plough, or wiclds the crook, 
With understanding spirit now may look 

Upon her records, listen to her song, 

And sift her laws, much wondering that the wrong 
Which Faith has suffer’d, Heaven could calmly brook. 
Transcendent Boon! noblest that earthly King 

ver bestow’d to equalize and bless 

Under the weight of mortal wretchedness ! 

But passions spread like plagues, and thousands wild 
With bigotry shall tread the Offering 

Beneath their feet, detested and defiled. 


We have quoted so many of these fine compositions, that we have 
room only for six from the third and last part, and they form the con- 
clusion. 

CATHEDRALS, &c. 


Open your Gates, ye everlasting Piles! 
Types of the spiritual Church which God hath rear’d ; 


Not loth we quit the newly-hallow’d sward 

And humble altar, mid your sumptuous aisles 
To kneel—or thrid your intricate defiles— 

Or down the nave to pace in motion slow, 
Watching, with upward eyes, the tall tower grow 
And mount, at every step, with living wiles 
Instinct—to rouse the heart and lead the will 

By a bright ladder to the world above. 

Open your gates, ye Monuments of love 

Divine! thou Lincoln, on thy sovereign hill! 
Thou stately York! and ye, whose splendours cheer 
Isis and Cam, to patient Science dear! 


INSIDE OF KING'S COLLEGE CHAPEL, CAMBRIDGE, 
Tax not the royal Saint with vain expense, 

With ill-match’d aims the Architect who plann’d, 
Albeit labouring for a scanty band 

Of white-robed Scholars only, this immense 

And glorious Work of fine Intelligence ! 

Give all thou canst; high Heaven rejects the lore 
Of nicely-calculated less or more ; 

So deem’d the Man who fashion’d for the sense 
These lofty pillars—spread that branching roof 
Self-poised, and scoop’d into ten thousand cells, 
Where light and dele repose, where music dwells 
Lingering—and wandering on as loth to die, 

Like thoughts whose very sweetness yieldeth proof 
That they were born for ummortality. 


THE SAME 


What awful perspective! while from our sight 
Their monet sa the lateral windows hide, 
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Glimmers their corresponding stone-work, dyed 
With the soft checquerings of a sleepy light. 
Martyr, or King, or sainted Eremite, 

Whoe’er ye be, that thus—yourselves unseen— 
Imbue your prison-bars with solemn sheen, 
Shine on, until ye fade with coming Night ! 
But, from the arms of silence—list! O list! 
The music bursteth into second life— 

The notes luxuriate—every stone is kiss’d 

By sound, or ghost of sound, in mazy strife ; 
Heart-thrilling strains, that cast before the ey« 
Of the Devout a veil of ecstasy ! 


CONTINUED. 


rhey dreamt not of a perishable home 

Who thus could build. Be mine, in hours of fear 
Or grovelling thought, to seek a refuge here ; 

Or through the aisles of Westminster to roam ; 
Where bubbles burst, and folly’s dancing foam 
Melts, if it cross the threshold ; where the wreath 
Of awe-struck wisdom droops; or let my path 
Lead to that younger Pile, whose sky-like dome 
Hath typified by reach of daring art 

Infinity’s embrace ; whose guardian crest, 

The silent Cross, among the stars shall spread 

As now, when she hath also seen her breast, 
Fill’d with mementos, satiate with its part 

Of grateful England’s overflowing dead. 


EJACULATION. 


Glory to God! and to the Power who came 

In filial duty, clothed with love divine ; 

That made his human tabernacle shine 

Like Ocean burning with purpureal flame; 

Or like the Alpine Mount, that takes its name 

From roseate oan? far kenn’d at morn and even, 

In hours of peace, or when the storm is driven 

Along the nether region’s rugged frame ! 

Earth prompts—Heaven urges; let us seek the light 

Studious of that pure intercourse begun 

When first our infant brows their lustre won ; 

So, like the Mountain, may we grow more bright 

From unimpeded commerce with the Sun, 

At the approach of all-involving night. 
CONCLUSION, 

Why sleeps the future, as a snake enroll’d, 

Coil within coil, at noon-tide? For the Word 

Yields, if with unpresumptuous faith explored, 

Power at whose touch the sluggard shall unfold 

His drowsy rings. Look forth! that Stream behold, 

That Stream upon whose bosom we have pass’d, 

Floating at ease, while nations have effaced 

Nations, and Death has gathered to his fold 

Long lines of mighty Kings—look forth, my Soul! 

(Nor in that vision be thou slow to trust) 

The living Waters, less and less by guilt 

Stain’d and polluted, brighten as they roll, 

Till they have reach’d the Eternal City—built 

For the perfected Spirits of the just! 





* Some say that Monte Rosa takes its name from a belt of rock at its summit— 
a very unpoetical and scarcely a probable supposition. 
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The sentiments and feelings that embalm all these fine composi- 
tions, are peculiarly important at the present day. It is thus that 
Christianity, and great establishments for the preservation of its doc- 
trines pure and unsullied, ought to be thought of in the meditative 
mind of genius. 

Leaving such strains as these, let us hear this poet singing of the 
humblest scenes and beings of this life—so humble, indeed, as to be 
unnoticed by the careless eye, or unthought of by the careless heart. 
The subjects of the following verses are precisely fitted, in vulgar ap- 
prehension, for a few grotesque or ludicrous verses; and a formal 
critic, whose “ wicked whispers come and make our hearts as dry as 
dust,” would sneer most sardonically at the idea of writing poetry on 
a little ragged brown-faced boy with a board _—— figures on his 
rusty beaver. But what pathos—what beauty of imagery—what rich 
and mellow music—what alternate risings and fallings of emotion, 
like the gentle surface of a scarcely disturbed inland bay of the ocean 
—<distinguish the poem entitled, “ The Italian [tinerant, and the Swiss 


Goatherd !” 


rHE ITALIAN ITINERANT, AND THE 
SWISS GOATHERD. 


Part 1. 


3 
Now that the farewell tear is dried, 
Heaven prosper thee, be hope thy guide! 
Hope be thy guide, adventurous Boy ; 
The wages of thy travel, joy! 
Whether for London bound—to trill 
Thy mountain notes with simple skill ; 
Or on thy head to poise a show 
Of plaster-craft in seemly row ; 
The graceful form of milk-white steed, 
Or Bird that soar’d with Ganymede ; 
Or through our hamlets thou wilt bear 
The sightless Milton, with his hair 
Around his placid temples curl’d ; 
And a at his side—a freight, 
If clay could think and mind were weight, 
For him who bore the world! 
Hope be thy guide, adventurous Boy ; 
The wages of thy travel, joy! ; 


- oom perhaps, (alert and free 
‘hough servin hilosophy 

Wilt ramble over ball a dale, ” 

A Vender of the well-wrought Scale 
Whose sentient tube instructs to time 

A = to a fickle clime: 

Whether thou choose this useful part, 
Or minister to finer art, 

Tho’ robb’d of many a cherish’d dream, 
And cross’d by many a shatter’d scheme, 
What stirring wonders wilt thou see 

In the proud Isle of liberty ! 

Yet will the Wanderer sometimes pine 


With thoughts which no delights cam 
chase, 

Recal a Sister’s last embrace, 

His Mother’s neck entwine ; 

Nor shall forget the Maiden coy 

That would have loved the bright-hair’d 
Boy! 


3. 
My Song, encouraged by the grace 
That beams from his ingenuous face, 
For this Adventurer scruples not 
To prophecy a golden lot; 
Due recompense, and safe return 
To Como’s steeps—his happy bourne! 
Where he aloft in Garden glade, 
Shall tend, with his own dark-eyed Maid, 
The towering maize, and prop the twig 
That ill supports the luscious fig; 
Or feed his eye in paths 
With purple of the trellis-roof, 
That Sent the jealous leaves escapes 
From Cadenabbia’s pendant grapes. 
Oh might he tempt that Goatherd-child 
To share his wanderings! he whose look 
Even yet my heart can scarcely brook, 
So touchingly he smiled, 
As with a rapture caught from heaven, 
When Pity’s unask’d alms were given 


Part II. 


1. 
With nodding plumes, and lightly drest 
Like foresters in leaf-green vest, 
The Helvetian Mountaineers, on ground 
For Tell’s dread archery ocak 
Before the Target stood—to claim 
The guerdon of the steadiest aim. 
Loud was the rifle gun’s report, 
A startling thunder quick and short! 
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But, flying through the heights around, 
Echo prolong’d a tell-tale sound 

Of hearts and hands alike “ prepared 
The treasures they enjoy to guard!” 
And, if there be a favour’d hour 

When heroes are allowed to quit 

The Tomb, and on the clouds to sit 
With tutelary power, 

On their Descendants shedding grace, 
This was the hour, and that the place. 


> 


But Truth inspired the Bards of old 
When of an iron age they told, 

Which to unequal laws gave birth, 

That drove Astrza from the earth. 

—A gentle Boy—(perchance with blood 
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As noble as the best endued, 

But seemingly a Thing despised ; 

Even by the sun and air unprized ; 

For not a tinge or flowery streak 

Appear’d upon his tender cheek,) 

Heart-deaf to those rebounding notes 

Of pleasure, by his silent Goats— 

Sate far apart in forest shed, 

Pale, ragged, bare his feet and head, 

Mute as the snow upon the hill, 

And, as the saint he prays to, still. 

Ah, what avails heroic deed! 

What liberty! if no defence 

Be won for feeble Innocence— 

Father of All! if wilful man must read 

His punishment in soul-dlistress, 

Grant to the morn of life its natural bless 
edness ! 


From these delightful lines how tranquilly and happily does the 
mind yield itself up to another vision of congenial beauty. 


THE THREE COTTAGE GIRLS. 


7 . 
How blest fhe maid whose heart, yet free 
From Love’s uneasy sovereignty, 
Beats with a fancy running high 
Her simple cares to magnify ; 
Whom Labour, never urged to toil, 
Hath cherish’d on a healthful soil ; 
Who knows not pomp, who heeds not 
pelt; 
Whose heaviest sin it is to look 
Askance upon her pretty self 
Reflected in some crystal brook ; 
Whom grief hath spared—who sheds no 
tear 
But in sweet pity ; and can hear 
Another’s praise from envy clear! 
) 


Such, (but, O lavish Nature! why 

That dark unfathomable eye, 

Where lurks a spirit that replies 

To stillest mood of softest skies, 

Yet hints at peace to be o’erthrown, 

Another’s—first, and then her own ?) 

Such, haply, yon Iranian Maid, 

Our Lady’s laggard Votaress, 

Halting beneath the chesnut shade 

To accomplish there her loveliness : 

Nice aid maternal fingers lend ; 

A sister serves with slacker hand ; 

Then, glittering like a star, she joins the 
festal band. 


* 


~. 
How blest (if truth may entertain 
Coy fancy with a bolder strain) 
The Hetvertan Girl—who daily braves, 
In her light skiff, the tossing waves, 


And quits the bosom of the deep 

Only to climb the rugged steep! 
—Say whence that modulated shout ? 
From Wood-nymph of Diana’s throng ’ 
Or does the greeting to a rout 

Of giddy Bacchanals belong ? 

Jubilant outcry !—rock and glade 
Resounded—but the voice obey’d, 
The voice of an Helvetian Maid. 


4, 

Her beauty dazzles the thick wood ; 
Her courage animates the flood; 
Her step the elastic green sward meets 
Returning unreluctant sweets ; 
The mountains (as ye heard) rejoice 
Aloud, saluted by her voice ! 
Blithe Paragon of Alpine grace 
Be as thou art—for through thy veins 
The blood of Heroes runs its race! 
And nobly wilt thou brook the chains 
That, for the virtuous, life prepares, 
The fetters which the Matron wears ; 
The Patriot Mother’s weight of anxious 

cares! 


5. 

‘Sweet Hieatanp Girl!—a very showe: 
Of beauty was thy earthly dower,’ * 
When thou didst pass before my eyes, 
Gay Vision under sullen skies, 
While hope and love around thee play’d 
Near the rough falls of Inversneyd ! 
Time cannot thin thy flowing hair, 
Nor take one ray of light from thee ; 
For in my fancy thou dost share 
The gift of immortality ; 
And there shall bloom with thee allied, 
The Votaress by Lugano’s side ; 
And that intrepid Nymph, on Uri’s steep 

descried ! 





* See the Author’s Miscellaneous Poems, Vol. Il. 
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We have kept the finest quotation for the last. Nor do we hesitate 
to say, that the following little poem is — if net superior, to any 


composition of equal length in our, or in 


THE ECLIPSE OF THE suN, 1821. 


High on her speculative Tower 
Stood Science, waiting for the Hour 
Whien Sol was destined to endure 
That darkening of his radiant face 
Which Superstition strove to chase, 
Erewhile, with rites impure 


Afloat beneath Italian skies, 

rhrough regions fair as Paradise, 

We guly pass’d,—till Nature wrought 
A silent and unlook’d-tor change, 
That check’d the desultory range 

Of joy and sprightly thought. 


Where’er was dipp’d the toiling oar, 
The waves danced round us as betore, 
As lightly, though of alter’d hue ; 

Mid recent coolness, such as falls 

At noon-tide from umbrageous walls 
hat screen the morning dew. 


No vapour stretch’d its wings; no cloud 

Cast far or near a murky shroud ; 

The sky an azure ficld displayed ; 

Twas sun-light sheath’d and gently 
charm’d, 

Of all its sparkling rays disarm’d— 

And as in slumber laid : 


Or something night and day between, 
Like moon-shine—but the hue was 


green ; 

Still moon-shine, without shadow, spread 
On jutting rock, and curved shore, 
Where gazed the Peasant from his door, 
And on the mountain’s head. 


It ting’d the Julian steeps—it lay 
Upon Lugano’s ample bay ; 


eed any language. 


The solemnizing veil was drawn 
O’er Villas, Terraces, and Towers, 
To Albogasio’s olive bowers, 
Porlezza’s verdant lawn, 


But Fancy, with the speed of fire, 
Hath fled to Milan’s loftiest spire, 
And there alights ’mid the aerial host 
Of figures human and divine,* 

White as the shows of Apennine 
Indurated by frost. 


Awe-stricken, she beholds the array 

That guards the Temple night and 
day ; 

Angels she sees that might from heaven 
have flown; 

And Virgin Saints—who not in vain 

Have striven by purity to gain 

The beatific crown ; 


Far-stretching files concentric rings, 

Each narrowing above each ; the wings— 

The uplifted palms, the silent marble 
lips, 

The starry zone of sovereign height, 

All steep’d in this portentous light! 

All suffering dim eclipse ! 


Thus after Man had fallen, (if aught 
These perishable spheres have wrought 
May with that issue be compared) 
Throngs of celestial visages, 
Darkening like water in the breeze, 

A holy sadness shar’d. 


See! while I speak, the labouring sun 
His glad deliverance has begun : 

The cypress waves its sombre plume 
More cheerily ; and Town and Tower, 
The Vineyard and the Olive-bower, 
Their lustre reassume! 





* The Statues ranged round the Spire and along the roof of the Cathedral of 
Milan, have been found fault with by persons whose exclusive taste is unfortunate 
for themselves. It is true that the same expense and labour judiciously directed 
to purposes more strictly architectural, might have much heightened the general 
effect of the building; for, seen from the ground, the Statues appear diminutive, 
But the coup d’eil, from the best point of view, which is half way up the Spire, 
must strike an unprejudiced person with admiration ; and surely the selection and 
arrangement of the figures are exquisitely fitted to support the religion of the 
country in the imaginations and feelings of the spectator. It was with great pleasure 
that I saw, during the two ascents which we made, several children, of different 
ages, tripping up and down the slender spire, and pausing to look around them, 
with feelings much more animated than could have been derived from these, or 
the finest works of art, if placed within easy reach—Remember also that you 
have the Alps on one side, and on the other the Apennines, with the Plain of 
Lombardy between! 
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Oh ye, who guard and grace my Home __1 ask in vain—and know far less 
While in far-distant lands we roam, If sickness, sorrow, or distress 
Enquiring thoughts are turn’d to you ; Have spared my Dwelling to this hour : 
Does a clear ether meet your eyes? Sad blindness! but ordain’d to prove 
Or have black vapours hid the skies Our Faith in Heaven’s unfailing love 
And mountains from your view ? And all-controlling Power. 















FROM THE EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 


CASANOVA’S ADVENTURES IN WARSAW. 







From the German. 





John James Casanova de Seingalt, a man well known to the literary world in gene 
ral, and to that of Germany in particular, and brother to John Casanova, Director 
of the Royal Academy of Arts at Dresden, was born at Venice in the year 1725 
The number of his works, and the versatility of his talents, alike render him cele 
brated, no less than his singular adventures and extensive travels; either fortune 
or inclination having led him, not only to visit, but almost to naturalize himself, 
in Italy, Spain, France, England, Russia, Turkey, Germany, and Poland. He 
died at the close of the last century, at Dux, in Bohemia, after filling, for severa! 
years, the situation of Librarian to the Count Von Waldstein. The following is 
extracted from his own Memoirs of his Life. 


About the latter end of October, 1765, I arrived from Petersburgh 
at Warsaw, where a series of circumstances gradually led to that event 
which has rendered my stay in this town a remarkable epoch of my 
life. Having provided myself with a carriage and a lacquais de place, 
which I hired for the month, as these things are indispensable to a 
stranger in Warsaw, I drove to pay my respects to Prince Adam 
Czartorinsky, Governor (or, as it was then called in Poland, General) 
of Podolia, to whom I had brought a letter from the English Ambassa- 
dor at the Court of Russia. I found him in a room, which served at 
once for library and bedchamber, sitting at a large table covered with 
writings and printed papers, and surrounded by about forty or fifty 
persons. My letter was alongone. The prince read it through, and 
then said to me, expressing himself very elegantly in French: “ The 
person who introduces you possesses my unlimited esteem; at this 
moment I am unfortunately occupied with affairs of importance, but I 
shall be happy to have the heneer of seeing you this evening, provided 
you are not better engaged.” I returned to my carriage, and drove 
to the palace of Prince Sulkowsky, who had lately been appointed 
Ambassador to the Court of Louis the Fifteenth, and was shortly going 
to take possession of his pot I found him just setting off to visit the 
School of Cadets. He, however, read through my letter, and said: 
“ We have much to discuss together. Will you have the goodness to 
dine with me at four o’clock, provided you are not better 
I accepted the invitation, and had now only to consider about the best 
mode of passing away the intervening time. My servant had told me 
that an opera was rehearsing, to which any one might be admitted. 
Thither I repaired, and, alike unknowing and unknown, amused my- 
self for three hours. The dancers and singers all delighted me, but 
more particularly one of the former, named Catani, a Milanese, of 
whom I had already heard much, as well as of her countryman Tomatis, 
who directed the Opera Buffa, and had found means to secure to him- 
self the possession of the above-mentioned figurante. Witheut being 
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remarkably excellent in the execution of any particular steps, this 
Cateni performed all the principal parts. Applause was showered 
upon her from all quarters, and by none was it more liberally bestow- 
ed than by the Russian Ambassador, Prince Repnin, who was here 
looked up to as a sort of sovereign. At four o’clock, I found myself 
seated at the table of Prince Sulkowsky. He talked on every possi- 
ble subject, excepting on those with which | was conversant. His fa- 
vourite topics were politics and commerce. The less competent he 
found me to vie with him, the more was he inclined to shine; and, I 
believe, I established myself in his good opinion by the silent admira- 
tion in which I sat and listened. Since J was not better engaged, 
(this, I found, was the favourite phrase of all great people,) I went in 
the evening to Prince Adam Czartorinsky’s. He presented me, by 
name, to the whole company, introducing them in like manner to me. 
They consisted of the prince, Bishop Krasinsky, the Grand Notary 
Razewusky, the Woiwode of Wilna, (Oginsky,) General Romihen, 
and two others, whose names have pool my memory. In about a 
quarter of an hour, a remarkably fine-looking man entered the room. 
All the company rose up; Prince Adam named me to the new-comer, 
and said to me, in a tone of the most perfect indifference, “ It is the 
king.” ‘This mode of presenting a stranger to a sovereign is, certainly, 
not one likely to awe the senses by an overpowering impression of the 
dignity of majesty; yet, when taken by surprise in this manner, it re- 
quires some presence of mind to recover one’s self. Though, at first, 
almost inclined to imagine only a joke might be intended, I did not 
permit myself to give way to the suspicion, but was on the point of 
bending my knee, when his majesty, with the utmost affability, offered 
me his hand, and allowed me to kiss it. Before he had time to proceed 
in engaging me in conversation, Prince Adam presented him with the 
letter of the English Ambassador, with whom, it appeared, he was ac- 
quainted. The condescending monarch, after having read the letter, 
(during all which time he remained mgr asked me a variety of 
questions chiefly relating to the Empress of Russia, and the most re- 
markable personages around her throne. On this subject I was able 
to impart a good deal of information, to which the king listened with 
= apparent interest. Supper was soon after announced, and the 

ing, who had not ceased to discourse with me, led me to table, and 
come me at his right hand. Every one ate heartily, oes the 

ing, who appeared to have no appetite, and myself, who, even had I 
not dined with Prince Sulkowsky, should not have had any either, so 
fully was I satisfied with the honour of being the person on whose 
conversation the attention of the whole company seemed to rest. 
After supper, the king still continued his remarks upon what I had 
been saying, conversing in the most affable and pleasing manner, and 
told me, on retiring, he hoped to see me every day at court. On tak- 
ing my leave of Prince Adam, he told me, if | wished to be introduced 
to his father, I must wait upon him the following morning at eleven 
o’clock. 

The King of Poland was of the middle size, and well proportioned. 
Handsome, in the general acceptation of the word, he could scarcely 
be called; but his physiognomy was expressive and engaging. When 
silent, his countenance might almost appear melancholy; but as soon 
as he began to speak, nothing could be more cslenated than his elo- 
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quence; and, when the occasion called it forth, he had a fund of hu 
mour, which never failed to communicate hilarity to all his hearers. 
I returned to my hotel, as may easily be imagined, highly flattered 
with the favourable auspices under which I had made my debit. At 
the appointed hour, the following morning, { made the acquaintance: 
of a very remarkable personage—the old Prince Czartorinsky, the 
stately Woiwode of Russia. I found him in his dressing-gown, sur- 
rounded by a number of nobility, all in the national costume, wearing 
boots and mustachios, and having their heads bare, and shaven. He 
himself stood, speaking sometimes to one, and sometimes to another, 
in a grave, vet affable manner. As soon as his son, who had previous! 
mentioned my intended visit, announced me by name, the Woiwode 
turned towards me, and addressed me in a tone equally removed from 
Though not strictly handsome, he 














haughtiness and from familiarity. 
had a good countenance, a fine tone of voice, and an easy, unaffected 
His manners were by no means repul- 







mode of expressing himself. 
sive, nor yet too encouraging; so that, by preserving this medium, he 
was the better enabled to form an estimate of the true characters of 
those with whom he associated. Having heard that my object in visit- 
ing Russia had been merely my own amusement, and a desire to ac- 
quire sofhe knowledge of a court life, he toid me he supposed the same 
reasons had led me to Warsaw, and proffered his services with regard 
to any acquaintances I might wish to form; adding, that as his family 










was small, he hoped I would consider his table as my own, whenever: 
After this, he retired behind a screen to finish his 





I was disengaged. 
toilette, and then reappeared, dressed in the uniform of his regiment, 
with a long light wig, in the French fashion, according to the costume 
of the late Augustus the Third. He then made his bow to the com- 
pany, and retreated to an inner apartment, which was occupied by his 
wife, who was just recovering from a fit of illness. In order to marry 
this lady, he had renounced the cross of Malta, and fought a duel wit! 
pistols, on horseback ; she having promised him her hand, on conditior 
of his being successful enough to kill his rival. Prince Adam and bis 
sister were the issue of this union This prince, Woiwode of Russia 
and his brother, High Chancellor of Lithuania, had, by means of court 
intrigues, sown the first seeds of those dissentions which a short tim 
before had agitated Poland, and, assisted by the countenance and pro- 
tection of Russia, had elevated to the throne their young nephew, 
Stanislaus Poniatowsky, who, during a previous mission to Petersburgh, 
had established himself in the good graces of the Empress. This 
measure was, however, accomplished without its being necessary to 
dethrone the reigning king, who was judicious enough to die a short 

















time previous to its execution. 

Warsaw was now particularly brilliant; full of bustle and gaiety, in 
preparation for the approaching Diet. On repairing, at dinner-time, 
to the Woiwode’s palace, | found three tables spread out, each con- 
taining from thirty to forty covers; and this, I was told, was the case 
every day. The luxury of court was nothing in comparison with 
that which reigned in the palace of the princely Weiwode of Russia. 
Prince Adam told me I must always establish myself at his father’s 
own table:—he presented me to his «ister, the beautiful Princess Lu 
bomirsky, and to several Wviwo.». and Starostes. In less than 2 
fortnight I was on a footing of intimacy in all the principal houses 
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and invited to every one of the dinners and balls, which were daily 
given by one or other of the nobility. The narrowness of my finances 
forbade my indulging in play, and obliged me to practise the strictest 
economy. I therefore made arrangements accordingly, for the dis- 
pa of my time; passing my mornings in the library of the Bishop of 
view, and my afternoons in playing trisette with the Grand Woiwode, 
who seemed to prefer me to any one else for a partner. Yet, notwith- 
standing all my management and self-denial, at the expiration of three 
months my means began to fail me, and I had even contracted debts. 
The expenses of lodgings, equipage, two servants, and the style of 
dress I found necessary, had completely exhausted my resources,— 
and I looked around me, and found no remedy. I was fully deter- 
mined not to disclose my situation to any one, from the conviction, 
that whoever applies to a rich man for assistance of this nature, loses 
his esteem if it is granted, and incurs his contempt if it is refused. 
My good fortune, however, put me in possession of four hundred 
ducats, in a very unexpected manner. A Mrs. Smith, who was allow- 
ed by the king to reside in the palace, invited me one evening to sup- 
per, to meet his majesty. The rest of the company consisted of the 
good Bishop Krasinsky, the Abbé Gigiotti, and a few others, not un- 
versed in Italian literature. The king, always fond of talking, well 
read, and a better classical scholar than most princes, related various 
anecdotes of the ancient Roman authors, at the same time quoting 
writers and manuscripts, at the mention of which I could only remain 
silent, as they mares existed no where but in his own imagination. 
Every one talked excepting myself, who, having had no dinner, really 
ate heartily, from actual hunger, and only spoke when vig ape | ne- 
cessary, and that in as few words as possible. The abbé, in order to 
try my powers, turned the conversation upon Horace, whom I began 
to eulogize, particularly admiring his talent for delicate irony. The 
king desired an instance of this; to which I replied, that many might 
be quoted, but that the following was a case in point, which appeared 
to me particularly elegant and well turned: “ Coram rege,” says the 
et, “de paupertate tacentes plus quam poscentes ferent.” “That 
is very true,” said the king, laughing; on which Mrs. Smith begged 
of the bishop to translate the passage. He complied, in the following 
words: “He who mentions not his poverty in the presence of the 
king, will profit more than he who speaks of it.” The lady declared 
she could discover nothing satirical in this. 1, having already said so 
much, now remained silent. ‘The king changed the subject, and began 
talking of Ariosto, saying he should like to study him with me. I 
bowed, and answered in the words of Horace, “ ‘Tempora quaeram!” 
The next morning, on returning from mass, the generous and too-ill- 
fated Stanislaus presented me his hand, at the same time giving me a 
little packet, and saying, “ Remember Horace, and do not mention this 
to any one.” Its contents, | found, were four hundred ducats, and I 
was thus enabled to discharge my debts. From this time I became an 
almost daily attendant in the king’s dressing-room, where, while com- 
pleting his toilette, he was fond of conversing with those who had no 
affairs to transact with him, but merely sought his amusement. No- 
thing more, however, was said of Ariosto. The king understood 
Italian, yet not sufficiently well to sustain a conversation, and still 
less to be able to enter into the beauties of this great poet. 
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The brilliance of Warsaw had now risen to its height. People 
flocked from all quarters to behold the favoured mortal, who, at his 
birth, had so little prospect of ever ascending a throne. The king 
made a point of showing himself to every one; and was even dis- 
pleased if he knew of any stranger being in Warsaw without having 
seen him. No introduction was necessary; any one might appear at 
court; and the king was frequently the first to address those persons 
who were unknown to him. 

January was now drawing to a close; and, about this time, I had a 
dream, which has proved a very remarkable one. 1 dreamed that | 
was sitting at table with a party of distinguished persons, when one 
of the guests threw a bottle in my face, with so much violence that | 
was instantly covered with blood; that I ran the aggressor through 
the body, threw myself into my carriage, and left the place. This was 
the whole of the dream; and an accident, which happened to me on 
the following day, recalled it very forcibly to my recollection. Prince 
Charles of Courland had been for some days in Warsaw, and had in- 
sisted on my accompanying him to dinner at Count Poninsky’s, who 
was then Grand Marshal, and soon afterwards became prince, but in 
a few years was banished, and came to an untimely bel. His house 
was magnificent, and his family agreeable; but I had always avoided 
making Wis acquaintance, as he was no favourite with the king and his 
party. Dinner was about half over, when a bottle of champaigne burst, 
without being touched by any one. A piece of the glass struck me in 
the forehead, cut open a vein, and my face, my clothes, and the table, 
were instantly deluged with blood. This caused a general commotion. 
My wound was, however, quickly bound up, and we sat down again te 
finish our dinner. This circumstance made a very strong impression 
upon me, not from its own importance, but from its singular connexion 
with my dream, which, but for this curious coincidence, I never should 
have ay of again. In a similar situation, many persons would, | 
dare say, have related their dream to the company ; but this I avoided 
doing, both at the time, and ever since, thinking it might only 
subject me to the imputation of superstitious weakness. 1 even be- 
gan to think it scarcely worth regarding, since the most remarkable 
part of the whole dream was yet unfulfilled ; but this, however, came 
to pass also, about two months afterwards. 

An opera dancer, whose name was Binetti, and whom I had known 
some time before in London, came to Warsaw with her husband, (a 
dancer also,) on her way from Vienna to Petersburgh, and was very 
well received by the public. This I heard at the Woiwode’s, from the 
king’s own mouth; and, moreover, that he meant to engage her, for 
the sum of a thousand ducats, to remain a week at Warsaw. Impa- 
tient to see her, and to impart such agreeable tidings, I lost no time 
in paying a visit to her hutel. Equally astonished at seeing me in 
Ww arsaw, and at hearing the news of the thousand ducats, she hasten- 
ed to inform her husband, who, as well as herself, seemed to doubt the 
truth of what I told them, till their incredulity was put an end to by 
the entrance of Prince Poniatowsky, who came to announce the king's 
wishes, and soon settled the whole affair. Tomatis, on whom the ar- 

ment of the ballet devolved, spared neither pains nor expense to 
merit the approbation of his generous master; and both the new- 
comers met with so much applause, that they were eventually engaged 
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for a whole year. This gave high offence to Catani, since Binetti’s 
success eclipsed her own, and deprived her of many adorers; while 
Tomatis complained of the endless vexations occasioned him by the 
enmity of the fair rivals. Binetti, meanwhile, in less than a fortnight, 
was in possession of a house fitted up in the most sumptuous style, a 
quantity of plate, a luxurious kitchen, a choicely-stored cellar, and 
shoals of admirers, amongst whom were conspicuous the Stoleik 
Mosezinsky, and the High Chamberlain Branicki, the last of whom 
occupied apartments in the palace, close to those of the king. From 
this time forward, the critics of the pit were divided into two parties. 
In spite of the extraordinary talents of the new favourite, Catani could 
not be induced to give up to her. She therefore danced in the first 
ballet, and Binetti in the second. Whoever applauded the one, in- 
stantly stopped, and even turned away, on the appearance of the other. 
For old-acquaintance’ sake, [ should have become a champion of 
Binetti’s, but the whole family of the Czartorinskys, and all their con- 
nexions and adherents, were on the side of Catani, and Prince Lubo- 
mirsky, in particular, was her most zealous admirer. I therefore could 
not have given up Catani, and joined the party of her rival, without 
incurring the displeasure of all those to whom I owed the most. This 
drew upon me the bitterest reproaches from Binetti. She even re- 
quired that I should cease to frequent the theatre, and threatened 
Tomatis with a vengeance which should make him repent the affronts 
he showed her. This threat was expressed only in general terms; but 
she soon began to make poor Tomatis feel the consequences of her 
hatred. The most devoted of her lovers was Xavier Branicki, Grand 
Chamberlain, Knight of the White Eagle, colonel of a regiment of 
Uhlans, a friend of the king’s, and a man both young and engaging; 
who, after having served six years in France, was now just returned 
from Berlin, where he had been negotiating affairs between the new 
King of Poland and Frederick the Bocend: To him Binetti confided 


her chagrins, conjuring him to revenge the injuries she endured from 
Tomatis, who, by her own account, neglected no opportunity of treat- 


ing her with indignity. The Count, it appears, must have promised, 
not only to avenge her wrongs, when occasion should occur, but even 
to create a pretence for doing so; and singular enough was the expe- 
dient which the Pole resorted to for this purpose. On the 20th of 
February, Branicki went to the theatre, and, at the close of the second 
ballet, contrary to his custom, he paid a visit to Catani in her box. 
She was changing her dress, and had no one with her but ‘l'omatis. 
Both of them concluded that Branicki must have quarrelled with 
Binetti, and now wished to afford Catani an opportunity for triaumph- 
ing over her rival, on which, however, she set very little value, yet 
did not fail to receive, with all due politeness, a man whom it would 
have been highly impolitic to treat with any mark of disrespect. The 
piece being ended, and Catani ready to return home, Branicki politely 
offered her his arm, leading her to her carriage, which had alread 

drawn up, and leaving Tomatis to follow. I was standing at the door, 
waiting for my carriage, as the snow was falling in large flakes. Catani 
came down; the coach-door was opened; she got in, and Branicki 
followed, while Tomatis stood by, immovable with astonishment. 
“Get into my carriage, and drive after us,” called out the Grand 
Chamberlain. Tomatis replied, he would enter no carriage but his 
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own, and begged the Count would have the goodness to alight. “ Go 
on,” said Branicki to the coachman. ‘Tomatis, however, orde sred him 
to stop, and the man obeyed his master. The Grand Chamberlain, 
being now compelled to alight, ordered his hussar to give the uncivil 
Tomatis a box on the ear; which command was so promptly and lite- 
rally executed, that the poor man had no time to think of his sword, 
with which he might have defended himself from such injurious treat 
ment. This, however, he did not de, but got into his carriage, and 
drove home, where, it is probable, the digestion of the box on the 
ear might somewhat interfere with the enjoyment of his evening re- 
past. I had been invited to sup with him, but, after witnessing the 
insult he had undergone, I felt little inclination to do se, and there 
fore returned to my lodgings in an ill humour, and feeling pretty well 
convinced that a very little would have sufficed to draw the same in- 
dignity upon myself. 

The next day this affair was the discussion of the whole town. To- 
matis kept the house for a fortnight, and applied, in vain, to the King, 
and all his patrons, for satisfaction. The King himself was at a loss 
what redress to award to the Italian, as Branicki maintained he had 
only requited one affront by another. Tomatis told me, in confi- 
dence, he knew of one effectual method of revenging himself, but that, 
having | laifl out fortv thousand ducats upon the last ballet, the loss ot 
this sum must be taken into consideration before he adopted a mea- 
sure which would oblige him to fly the kingdom. His only consola- 
tions were the attentions of his friends amongst the great, whe now 
treated him with redoubled distinction; and the favour bestowed on 
him by the King, who, whether at table, at the theatre, or the prome- 
nade, never failed to notice him in the most gracious manner. Bi 
netti alone enjoyed her triumph undisturbed, aad toak care to show 
her exultation whenever | happened to meet with her. This, how 
ever, occurred but rarely. | was now employed in writing for the 
King, and had some hopes of being appointed his chief secretary 5 al 
other times I had to play trisette with the Woiwode, and to pay my 
devoirs to the Princess, his daughter, who seemed to take pleasure in 
my society. On the 4th of M: rch, the day preceding the name-day 
of the King’s eldest brother, the High Chamberlain, Casimir Ponia- 
towsky, there was a grand dinner at Court, at which I was present. 
When every one was rising, after dinner, the King asked me if I in 
tended going to the Opera, ‘where a piece was to be represented, for 
the first time, in the Polish language. So great a novelty interested 
every one, yet could not have the same attractions for me, as I did 
not understand Polish. This I told the King, who replied, that I 
must not let this reason deter we, but ought to give it a trial, and 
must come into his box. I bowed, and obeyed; and, during the per- 
formance, stood behind the King’s chair. After the second act, a 
ballet was given, in which the King was so much pleased with the 
dancing of Casacci, a Piedmontese, as to clap his hands, a very unu- 
sual mark of favour. I was not at all acquainted with Casacci, and 
the day I dined with Count Poninsky, he had reproached me for visiting 
all the other dancers, without introducing myself toher. I therefore 
was tempted, after the ballet, to leave the royal box, and pay a visit 
to Casacci, in order to compliment her on the high honour the King 
had paid her. On my way to her box, I had to pass by that of Binetti: 
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and, as the door was open, I stopped there for a moment. Immedi- 
ately after, Count Branicki entered; and he being her acknowledged 
admirer, | bowed, made way for him, and repaired to the box of Ca- 
sacci, who was surprised at seeing me, and gently reproached me for 
never having visited her before. Just as | was making her the most 
violent protestations of admiration, Branicki entered. A few mo- 
ments before, I had left him with Binetti; it was therefore plain that 
he had followed me, but for what reason I was at a loss to imagine, 
unless he wished to seek a quarrel with me. Bininski, the lieutenant 
colonel of his regiment, accompanied him. I rose up, on their en- 
trance, not only from politeness, but because I was really going te 
leave the box. Branicki, however, stopped me, saying, “I have in- 
terrupted you, Sir—vyou seem to be a lover of this lady’s?” “I think 
her most charming,” | replied; “is not your excellency of the same 
opinion?” “Undoubtedly,” said he, “and, what is more, J am her 
lover, and [ will not brook a rival!” I answered, that, knowing this, 
I should not think of visiting her again. “ You yield to me, then ?”’ 
said he. “ Most certainly,” I replied ; “who would not yield toa 
person like your excellency?”’ Upon this, he addressed me in terms 
too gross either to be borne or repeated. “ This is rather too much,” 
said I, quitting the box, looking him full in the face, and pointing to 
my sword. ‘Three or four officers witnessed the whole transaction. 
I had not got four steps from the box, before I heard myself honoured 
with the appellation of Venetian poltroon. “In the field, not in the 
theatre, a Venetian poltroon may, perhaps, make a Polish bravo 
change his tone,” said I, turning back, and then proceeding towards 
the great staircase which led to the street. There I waited for a 
quarter of an hour, in expectation of seeing Branicki. Not being de- 
terred by ‘Tomatis’s fear of losing forty thousand ducats, I should 
have compelled him to draw his sword on the spot. He, however, did 
not make his appearance; and, being almost petrified, I called my 
servants, and ordered them to drive to the Grand Woiwode’s, where 
the King had himself told me he intended to sup. When quietly 
seated in my carriage, I turned over in my mind all that had passed, 
and could not help congratulating myself that I had not drawn my 
sword in the box, and that I had waited in vain for Branicki, at the 
entrance of the theatre, since Bininski being with him, with a sabre 
at his side, I should have had very little chance of escaping with life. 
The Poles, notwithstanding the polished manners they have adopted, 
do not belie their ancient origin. At meals, in battle, or in anger, 
they are still Sarmatians and Dacian’, whenever what they calt 
Jriendship is brought into action. That one man should singly op- 
pose another, and that it should not be permissible for numbers to 
rush forward and massacre one individual, is what they cannot com- 
prehend. f saw lainly that Branicki had been urged to follow me 
by Binetti, and that he had intended for me a similar treatment with 
that of Tomatis. The box on the ear, indeed, I could scarcely have 
been expected to endure; but the difference in the insult was not 
great, and three officers had seen it offered to me. My nature re- 
volted at the idea of bearing this calmly. Something must be done. 
But what? Complete satisfaction was necessary ; mediation was not 
to be thought of. In this frame of mind, I arrived at the Woiwode’s, 
determined to disclose the whole affair to the King, and appeal to him 
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for redress. The Woiwode, on seeing me, slightly reproached me tor 
having kept him waiting so long, and we sat down, as usual, to tri- 
sette. I was his partner; and having played two games, and lost 
them both, he took me to task for the blunders I had committed, 
and asked me where were my thoughts? “Four miles from here, 
your Highness,” said I; upon “which he answered, “ When a person 
plays trisette with a man like myself, who has no other object in it 
than amusement, he should not allow his thoughts to wander four 
miles from the game.” So saying, he threw away the cards, and be- 
gan pacing up and down the room. I was much annoyed, and walked 
to the fire-place, consoling myself with thinking that the King would 
soon arrive ; but, in about a quarter of an hour, the Chamberlain Per- 
nigoti entered, to give notice that his Majesty was prevented from 
coming. This was like a dagger to my heart; but still I repressed 
my feelings. Supper was placed, and I took my usual seat, at the 
left of the Woiwode. We were eighteen or twenty in number; the 
Woiwode scarcely spoke to me, and the dishes passed me untouched. 
Before the repast was ended, Prince Gasper Lubomirsky, a general 
in the Russian service, came in, and seated himself just opposite to 
me, at the other end of the table. On seeing me, he began, very audi- 
bly, expressing his regrets for what had passed. “I am sorry for 
you,” sai@ he, “but Branicki had drank a great deal too much, and 
no man of honour could feel compromised by what was said by a per- 
son in his condition.” “ What has happened?” “ What is the mat- 
ter?” were the general questions. I answered not a word. Lu- 


bomirsky was appealed to for explanation; but he replied, that 


since I chose to be silent, he must be the same. The Woiwode 
looked grave, and asked me kindly what had occurred between 
Branicki and myself? “ When supper is over, my Prince,” I re- 
lied, “I will give you, in private, a true account of all that has 
Reppeneds” Indifferent subjects were talked of during the rest of 
the meal, and when all the company arose, I followed the Woiwode 
to the little door through which he retired to his chamber, where, in 
five or six minutes, I related to him the whole affair. He sighed, 
sympathized with me, and said I had indeed reason enough to wan- 
der four miles from the card-table. “I beseech your Highness,” said 
I, “ to assist me with your counsel.” “In these sort of affairs it is 
impossible to interfere,” he replied; “either much must be done, or 
nothing.” So saying, he retreated to his chamber. I put on my 
lisse, got into my carriage, drove home, and slept six hours. Wakin 
at five o’clock in the morning, I debated in my mind what course i 
ought to pursue. Much, or nothing! The nothing | rejected; 1 must 
therefore decide for the much ; and, consequently, either kill Branicki, 
or oblige him to kill me, provided he would honour me so far as to 
fight with me. Should he insult me by refusing this, nothing re- 
mained but to assassinate him, though, in doing this, I exposed my- 
self to the risk of perishing by the hand of the executioner. My re- 
solution was fixed. The duel must take place four miles from War- 
saw, since the Starostei embraced a circuit of this extent around the 
town; and those who fought within the limits were amenable to a 


* German miles are here alluded to, une of which is equal to about five Eng- 
lish. 
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capital punishment. I therefore, with all due forms of politeness, 
wrote a challenge to Branicki, which I will here transcribe: 


5th March, 1776, 5 o’clock, A. M. 
Noble Sir! 

Yesterday evening, your Excellency was pleased to insult me, with- 
out having either right or cause for es so. I have reason to be- 
lieve that I am in your way, and that you would willingly dismiss me 
from the ranks of the living. I have both power and inclination for 
giving your Excellency an opportunity to do so. Have the goodness 
to convey me in your carriage to a place, where, in conformity te the 
laws of Poland, you would be safe from punishment, should I be des- 
tined to fall, and where, in like manner, I should be in security, 
should Heaven favour me so far as to allow me to kill vour Excellen- 
cy. The high sense I entertain of your magnanimity induces me, 
noble Sir, to make you this proposition. 

I have the honour to remain, 
Your Excellency’s 
Most devoted and obedient Servant, 
CASANOVA. 


An hour before daybreak, I sent my servant with this note to the 
Count’s apartments in the palace, (which, as I before observed, were 
contiguous to those of the King.) desiring him to give it into his own 
hand, and to wait for an answer. In half an hour | received one to the 
following effect : 


Sir, 
L accept your proposal, but request you will have the goodness to 
say at what hour I am to have the honour of seeing you, 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient humble Servant, 
Branicxi, Grand Chamberlain. 


Delighted with my good fortune, I lost no time in answering, that I 
would wait upon him at six o’clock the following morning, for the pur- 
pose of ending our quarrel in some place of security. He replied, 
that I must appoint the weapons and the place, and that the whole 
thing must be settled that very day. Upon this 1 sent him the mea- 
sure of my sword, which was two-and-thirty inches, still leaving to 
him the choice of the ground, a it were beyond the limits of 


the Starostei. Immediately after, I received the following note: 
Sir, ; 

I shall consider it as a favour, if you will take the trouble of coming 
to me immediately. I send my carriage to fetch you; and have the 
honour to remain, &c. &c. » Branicxi. 


To this I replied very briefly, that business obliged me te remain 
at home the whole day; and as I was quite determined not to enter 
his house, unless it were on the road to the place where we were to 
ight, he must excuse me for sending back his carriage. An hour 

the Count himself, leaving his attendants without, while 
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he entered my chamber; and sending away three or four persons who 
were with me on business, he then locked the door, and took his sta- 
tion beside me on the bed, on which I was sitting at my writing. As 
I could not well understand the meaning of all this, I laid hold of a 
air of pocket pistols, which lay upon my toilette. “I am not come 
ere,” said he, “ with the intention of murdering you, but merely to 
give you notice, that when I accept a challenge, I never defer its exe- 
cution to the following day. We must therefore fight to-day, o 
never.” 
“ To-day it is impossible,” I replied ; * Wednesday is post-day, and 
I have something to finish, which I must deliver to the King.” 
“ You can deliver it to him after we have fought,” said he; “ be- 
lieve me, there is no danger of your being killed; and should you fall, 
the King would forgive you. When one is once dead, reproaches can- 


be] 


not harm one. 

« But I have got my will to make,” said I. 

“ Your will, too! Then you are really afraid of dying! Make you: 
self easy—you need not make your will for fifty years to come.’ 

“ But what objection,” said I, “can your Excellency have to put 
ting off the duel till to-morrow?” 

“ A vary clear one; because we should both be put under arrest to 
day, by order of the King.” 

“ That cannot be,” I replied, “ unless you have given his Majesty 
intimation of the affair.’ 

“I! You make me laugh—I know pretty well what is fit to be done 
on these occasions. You have not called me out in vain. I will give 
you satisfaction to-day, or never.” 
> Very well, then. I have this duel too much at heart to afford you 
any pretext for withdrawing from it. Come and fetch me, therefore, 
but not till after dinner, as I shall require to be fortified for the oc- 
casion.”” 

“ With pleasure—J shall sup after the duel. Apropos—what was 
your meaning in sending me the measure of your sword? TL intend to 
fight with pistols; with those whom I do not know, I never make ase 
of the sword.” 

“How do you mean those whom you do not know? [I can call 
twenty people in Warsaw to witness that I am no adept in fighting. 
I do not like to fight with pistols, and you cannot oblige me to it. 
Here is your own letter, in which you leave the choice of the wea- 


pons to me.” 
“ That is true enough; strictly speaking, you are in the right, as I 


see I did leave the choice with you. But you are too much a man of 


the world, not to consent to the pistols, when I tell you this will real- 
ly be doing me a favour. It is the least complaisance you can show 
me. In reality, there is less danger with pistols, as the shot seldom 
takes effect; and if mine misses, [ give you my word we will t 
with swords, as long as ever you wish. Will yeu then do me this 
favour ?” 

“You speak so eloquently, I quite delight in listening to you, and 
I really am happy to be able to afford you this barbarous enjoyment, in 
which, after all, 1 perhaps may somewhat participate myself. I there- 
fore agree to the change you propose, but only on these conditions: 
You shall bring two pistols, both of which must be loaded im my pre- 
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sence, and I must take my choice. If we miss our aim, we will then 

fight with swords till one of us bleeds, but no longer. If this satisfies 
you, all is settled, as I am prepared for every thing, even for death. 
Come and fetch me at three o’clock, and we will choose a place where 
the arm of justice cannot reach us.” 

“ Very good,” said he; “ you are really a man worth knowing. You 
must allow me to embrace you, but give me your word of honour not 
to say a syllable of this to any one. Should it transpire, we are ine- 
vitably arrested.” 

“ How can you imagine I would incur such a risk, when I would 
willingly walk ten miles to acquire the honour you are going to con- 
fer upon.me ?” 

“So much the better—the thing is then settled. We meet again at 
three o’clock.” ; 

As soon as he had left me, I sealed up all the King’s papers, and 
sent for Campioni, the opera dancer, a man in whom I knew I might 
confide. “ You will give me back this packet in the evening,” said I, “ if 
[am then alive; if not, carry it to the King, and explain the circum- 
stances of the case; but bear in mind, that I am for ever dishonoured, 
ifa word of this transpires beforehand, and that any indiscretion on 
your part would make me your most inveterate enemy.” 

I ordered a plentiful dinner, and sent for some excellent Burgun- 
dy out of the Royal cellar. Campioni dined with me. The two 
Counts Meischek, and a Swiss named Bertrand, paid me a visit while 
I sat at table, and witnessed my excellent appetite and unusual gaiety. 
At a quarter after two, I begged my friends to leave me, and stationed 
myself at the window, to be in readiness to go down as soon as Bra- 
nicki should make his appearance. While yet at some distance, I 
perceived him coming, in a berline with six horses. Two out-riders 
with led horses, two adjutants, and two hassars, preceded the carriage, 
and four servants stood behind. The procession stopped at my door. 
I hastened down from my third story, and found Branicki, accompa- 
nied by a lieutenant-colonel and a chasseur, the last of whom sat upon 
the box. ‘The carriage-door was opened, and the Colonel gave up 
his seat to me, and placed himself beside the chasseur. I told my 
servants to stay in the house till further orders. Branicki observed 

to me, that I might perhaps want them; to which I replied, that, had 
[ as numerous a retinue as his own, I should have taken them too, but, 
as it was, I preferred throwing myself entirely upon his hands, per- 
suaded that he would have me well taken care of, should it be neces- 
sary. To this he answered, giving me his hand in confirmation of the 
promise, that he would take more care of me than he would of him- 
self. I then seated myself, and we drove off. Every thing had been 
previously arranged, for no orders were given. The Grand Chamber- 
lain spoke not a word. I therefore thought it my place to propose 
some indifferent questions. ’ 

“Ts it your Excellency’s intention,” I asked, “to pass the spring 
and summer in Warsaw ?” : 

“It was so yesterday; but very likely you may put it out of my 

wer.” . 

“I should be sorry to interfere with any of your plans,” was m 
reply. He then asked me if I had ever served in the army? to whic 
T answered—* Yes; but may I ask your Excellency’s motive for this 


question ?” 
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«None in the world: I merely asked for the sake of saying seme- 
thing.” 

In less than half an hour the carriage stopped at the door of a 
garden. We alighted, followed by the whole retinue of the Count, 
and entered a covered walk, at one end of which stood a stone table. 
On this the chasseur laid down two pistols, about a foot and a half 
in length, and then drew out of his pocket a powder-flask and bullets. 
He measured the pistols, loaded them, then measured them again, and 
laid them down across one another. Branicki, with great composure, 
asked me to choose one of them. The Colonel eagerly inquired it 
there was going to be a duel here? to which the Count replied in the 
affirmative. . 

“ You cannot fight here,” said the Colonel : “ you are within the boun 
daries.”” 

“ That is of no consequence,” returned Branicki. 

“It is of the greatest consequence. You have quite misled me 
I belong to the Palace Guard, and I dare not be present.” 

« Make yourself easy,” said the Count; “I will take the whole 
blame upon myself. I am bound to give this gentleman satisfaction.” 

“ Monsieur Casanova,” repeated the Colonel, “ you cannot fight 
here.” 

“ Thengwhy have I been brought here?” I replied. “All places 
are alike to me, and I would defend myself even in a church.” 

“ Why not lay the whole affair before the King, and abide by his 
decision ?” 

“This I would willingly do, if his Excellency would declare, in your 
presence, that he is sorry for what happened yesterday.” 

Upon this, Branicki called out, in an angry voice, that he was come 
here to fight, and not to parley with me. T then turned to the officer, 
and said he could bear witness how ready I had been to terminate 
the dispute amicably. He walked away, pressing his head with his 
hands. Branicki again desired me to choose my pistol. I threw off 
my pelisse, and seized hold of the one which lay uppermost. Branicki 
took the other, and said he would pledge his honour on the goodness 
of the weapon I held in my hand. I replied, [ would try it against 
his forehead. At these words he turned pale, threw his sword to one 
of his pages, and uncovered his breast. I was, of course, obliged to 
follow his example, however unwillingly, as my sword was the only 
defence I had besides the pistol. 1 bared my breast likewise, and we 
both advanced five or six steps. Seeing him standing like myself, 
with his pistol turned downwards, I took off my hat with my left band, 
begged him to do me the honour of firing first, and again covered my- 
self. Instead of firing immediately, Branicki was two or three se- 
conds in making his arraggements ; stretching himself back as far as 
he could, and trying to get his head in a safe position behind the pis- 
tol. I, however, could not wait till he had made himself comfortable, 


and we both fired at the very same moment, Of this there can be no 
doubt, as the people who lived in the ae houses afterwards 


declared that they had heard only one shot. I saw Branicki fall— 
felt that my left hand was womiabeatal it into my pocket—threw 
away my pistol, and ran towards my antagonist. What was my dis- 
may, to find myself instantly sonniled by three of his barbarous at- 
tendants, with drawn sabres, who would have butchered me as I knelt 
beside him, had he not called out, in a voice of thunder, “ Wretches! 
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1 charge you to respect this honourable man!” Upon this they desist- 
ed. Lhelped Branicki to rise, supporting him with my right hand 
under the arm, while the Colonel assisted him in a similar manner 
on the other side. The Count stooped very much as he walked, and 
examined me with inquiring eyes, appearing not to understand where 
the blood could come from, which trickled down my trowsers and white 
stockings. In this manner we led him to an inn, which was about a hun- 
dred paces distant. The moment we entered it, Branicki threw himself 
into an easy chair. We unbuttoned his clothes, and found he was despe- 
rately wounded in the stomach. The ball had entered the body close to 
one of the ribs, and gone out at the left side: the two orifices were at 
least ten inches apart from one another. The case appeared a fatal one. 
Every one present thought the vitals were shot through, and that he 
was a dead man. He looked at me, and said, “ You have killed me. 
Save yourself, or your head will be on the scaffold. We are within 
the boundaries. ware one of the highest officers of the crown, and 
this is the ribbon of the White Eagle. Save yourself instantly; and 
if you are in want of money, here is my purses’ A — full of gold 
fell on the ground; I put it back into his pocket, thanked him, and 
told him I was not in want of it; and that if I had deserved death, I 
would instantly lay down my head at the foot of the throne; that I 
still hoped his wound was not mortal, for that it would make me 
wretched to have to reproach myself with being the cause of his death, 
though he must allew he had himself compelled me to the deed. I 
then kissed his forehead, and went out of the house; but neither car- 
riage, horses, nor servants, could I discover. All had moved off in dif- 


ferent directions, in search of — physicians, priests, friends, 
f, 


and relations. I thus found myself, alone and unarmed, on an open 

lain covered with snow, and not even knowing the road which would 
ead me back to Warsaw. At length I saw, ata little distance, a 
sledge with two horses. I hailed it with a loud voice. The peasant 
who was driving, stopped. I showed him a ducat, and called out, 
“ Warsyawie!” He instantly understood me—lifted up a mat—I got 
into the sledge—and he covered me with the mat, in order to conceal 
me. We set off at full gallop. In a few minutes we met Branicki’s 
bosom friend, Bininski, riding furiously with a drawn sabre. Had he 
examined the sledge, he might have seen my head, and would, no doubt, 
have cut me in pieces. When we reached Warsaw, I drove to Prince 
Adam’s palace, where I intended to implore an asylum; but finding 
no one at home, I resolved to dismiss my sledge, and seek refuge in 
a Franciscan convent, about a hundred yards distant. I reached the 
convent door, and pulled the bell. The porter, a sturdy monk, made his 
appearance; but seeing me covered with blood, thought #was come to 
elude the pursuit of justice, and was about to shut the door in my face. 
1, however, did not allow him time to do so, but gave him a kick which 
knocked him down, with his heels up in the air, and I thus accom- 
plished my entrance. The porter called out for help, and all the 
monks rushed forth at the noise. I told them I was come to seek an 
asylum from the most terrible dangers. One of them gave some or- 
ders, and I was conducted to a kind of vault, which had the appear- 
ance of a prison. I did not remonstrate, being convinced they would 
soon assign me a different lodging. 1 now asked for somebody to fetch 
my servants, who came immediate! y, and I sent one for a surgeon, and 
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another for Campioni. Before they could arrive, I had a visit from the 
Woiwode of Pollachia, who had never before exchanged a word with 
me; but having fought a duel himself in his younger days, he was come 
to relate to me the whole history, having discovered that the circum- 
stances of the case bore a striking resemblance to my own. A few mi- 
nutes after came the Woiwode of Kalisch, Prince Jablonowski, Prince 
Sangurskoi, and the Woiwode of Wilna, who, without loss of time, 
began reproaching the monks, in no very gentle terms, for treating 
me in the manner they had done, like a galley-slave. They excused 
themselves, by relating the extraordinary mode in which I had effect- 
ed my entrance, and how roughly | had used the porter. At this the 
Princes laughed heartily; but I was little inclined to join them, as 
my wound began to be very painful. Two handsome rooms were aow 
allotted me. On examination, it was found that the ball had entered 
my fore-finger, and lodged in the hand; its action had been weakened 
by coming into contact with a metal button on my waistcoat, and with 
my body, which was slightly wounded. The question now was—how 
to extricate the ball. The ignorant surgeon, who had at first been 
called in, prepared the way for it by an incision on the other side of 
the hand, and thus enlarged the wound very considerably. During 
the whole of this painful operation, | continued to relate to the com- 

ny all the details of my adventure, without showing any signs oi 
impatience at the tortures the surgeon inflicted on me, whilst groping 
in my wound with pincers, endeavouring to lay hold of the ball. So 


strong is the influence of vanity over mankind! No sooner had this 
surgeon taken his departure, than another appeared, (the one employ- 


ed by the Grand Woiwode,) quite determined to supplant the first, 
and bestowing on him all the epithets he so richly deserved. At the 
same moment, the Woiwode’s son-in-law, Prince Lubomirsky, enter- 
ed the room, and astonished us all, by relating what had just taken 
place in consequence of the duel. Bininski, on arriving at Wola, 
(this, it appeared, was the name of the place where we had fought,) 
seeing his friend in such danger, and finding | was out of the way of 
his vengeance, had gallopped off again like a madman, swearing to run 
me through wherever he might find me. He betook himself to the house 
of Tomatis, where he found Catani, Prince Lubomirsky, and Count 
Mosezinsky. He asked Tomatis where I was, and on his answer- 
ing he did not know, Bininski discharged his pistol at his head. Mos- 
ezinsky, incensed at this outrage, seized hold of him, and was going 
to throw him out of the window; but Bininski broke loose, aiming at 
the other three strokes of his sabre, which cut him across the cheek, 
and broke: three of his teeth. “ Not content with this,” continued 
the Prince, “he seized me by the collar, and threatened to shoot me 
instantly, if I did not conduct him down into the court, where he had 
left his horse, that he might ride off without being molested by Toma- 
tis’ household. ‘To this demand I was compelled te accede. Mos- 
ezinsky is gone home, where he is likely to remain some time under 
the hands of the surgeons. I lost no time in returning to my own 
house, that I might witness the commotion into which this duel of 

ours has thrown the whole town. A report was spread that Branicki 
Rad been killed, and his Uhlans are riding about the country in all 
directions, determined to cut you to pieces, and avenge their Colonel. 
You may think youself highly fortunate in being here. The Grand 
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Marshal has placed a guard of two hundred dragoons round the mo- 
nastery, under the pretence of securing your person, but in reality to 
prevent these madmen from storming the convent, and puiting you 
to death upon the spot. From the report of the surgeons, Branicki 
must be in great danger. He has been carried to the house of the 
High Chamberlain, not daring to return to his apartments in the pa- 
lace. The King, however, has been to see him. ‘The Colonel, who 
witnessed the duel, maintains that your threat of shooting Branicki 
through the head had been the means of saving your life, as, in order 
to keep his head out of danger, he put himself into an awkward posi- 
tion, which occasioned him to miss his aim. Had it not been for this, 
you would certainly have been shot through the heart, as Branicki is so 
good a marksman, he can fire a ball through the blade of a knife. Ano- 
ther piece of good fortune is, that Bininski did not find you out, when 
it would have been so natural for him to conjecture you were con- 
cealed in the sledge.” 

“The greatest good luck of all,” I replied, “is, that I did not kill 
Branicki, as had I done so, I should undoubtedly have been massacred, 
since nothing but his interference could have saved me from the at- 
tacks of his friends, whose sabres were already uplifted against me. 
I am truly concerned at what has befallen your Highness and the good 
Count Mosezinsky. Since Tomatis has survived Bininski’s attack, 
I conclude his pistol cannot have been loaded.” 

The Prince agreed with me in this supposition. We were now 
interrupted by a messenger from the Woiwode of Russia, who pre- 
sented me with a letter from his master, containing these words :— 
“ Read what the King has just sent to me, and sleep in peace.” The 
King’s letter was as follows :—* Branicki, my dear uncle, is in great 
danger. My surgeons are now with him, to afford him every assist- 
ance their skill can suggest. Meanwhile, I have not forgotten Ca- 
sanova, and I commission you to give him the assurance of his par- 
don, even in the event of Branicki’s death.” I respectfully kissed 
the letter, and imparted its contents to my illustrious visiters, who 
all agreed in admiration of a character so truly worthy of a crown. 
I now begged my guests to leave me. When they were gone, Cam- 

ioni, who during the whole time had remained quietly in a corner, 
istening to what was passing, came forward and restored to me the 
sealed packet I had committed to his care, shedding tears of affection- 
ate joy at an event which, in his estimation, would reflect upon me 
everlasting honour. The next morning, I was overwhelmed with visits 
and presents from all the great people who did not espouse Branicki’s 
party. The messengers who waited upon me with these gifts, were 
charged to say, that, as being a stranger, I might for the present mo- 
ment be in distress for money, their employers had taken the liberty 
to offer me a supply. To this I always returned my thanks, but in- 
variably declined accepting the money. I thus rejected at least four 
thousand ducats, and was somewhat proud of doing so. Campioni 
laughed at my scruples, and indeed with good reason, as I afterwards 
found abundant cause to repent of them. The only thing | would 
accept, was a dinner for four persons, with which Prince Adam Czar- 
torinsky supplied me every } but which I was not in a condition 


to enjoy myself. Vulnerati fame crucienter, was the favourite phrase 
of my surgeon, who had not yet succeeded in finding the ball. The 
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wound on the body was soon healed; but on the fourth day, my arm 
swelled, the wound began to blacken, and threatened mortification. 
Upon this, the surgeons held a consultation, the result of which was, 
that my hand must be taken off. This singular piece of news was an- 
nounced to me early in the morning, as 1 was reading the Court Ga- 
zette, which, after being looked over and approved of by the King, was 
always printed in the night-time. I laughed heartily when they told 
it me, and received, with equal merriment, all who came in the course 
of the morning, to condole with me on my misfortune. While I was 
joking about it with Count Clari, who wanted to persuade me to sub- 
mit to the operation, the door opened, and three surgeons entered the 
room. I asked why I was honoured with so numerous an attendance ? 
To which the one who daily visited me replied, that he wished to have 
the opinion of the other professors before he performed the amputa- 
tion, and that they were come to examine the state of my arm. He took 
off the bandage, drew out his probing instrument, and after analysing 
the wound, they began talking together in Polish; and at length, when 
they seemed to have come to an agreement, they announced to me in 
Latin, that they would take off my hand towards night-fall. This 
they seemed to think highly amusing, and assured me I had no cause 
for apprehension, and that this operation would positively insure my 
recovery! 1 however replied, that my hand was my own property, and 
that I would never submit to this most ridiculous amputation. After 
much altercation, I at length succeeded in getting rid of my tormen- 
tors, by promising, that should the mortification extend, I would allow 
them not only to cut off my hand, but my arm also. [soon had to en- 
dure a series of tiresome visits from all those to whom the surgeons 
had reported my obstinacy. The Prince Woiwode wrote to me himself, 
to tell me that the King was quite astonished at my want of resolution. 
I immediately wrote to his majesty, saying, that I did not know of 
what use my arm would be to me, without my hand, and that I pre- 
ferred losing both together, should it really be proved that mortifica- 
tion was taking place. My letter was read by the whole court. Prince 
Lubomirsky came himself to represent to me how wrong it was to 
laugh at those who took an interest in me, and that it was perfectly 
impossible the three first surgeons in Warsaw should be mistaken in 
so simple a case. 

“ They are not mistaken,” I replied; “they only wish that I should 
be so.”” 

“ And for what reason?” asked the Prince. 

“In order to please Count Branicki, who is very ill, and is perhaps 
in want of something to comfort him.” 

“You must allow me,” said the Prince, “to have my doubts as to 
how all this will end.” 

“ But what if I should prove to have been in the right?” I inquired. 

“Should this happen, I shall admire your firmness, and every one 
else will do the same. But this remains to be proved.” 

« This evening we shall see if the arm is affected, and should it be 
so, I give your Highness my word of honour to allow it to be ampu- 
tated to-morrow.” 

In the evening, the surgeons, four in number, were again at their 
post; they unbound my arm, which was twice as large as usual. I 
took the probe, and sounded the wound myself. Prince Sulkowsky, 
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hold, were present. The four surgeons declared that the mortifica- 
tion had extended to the arm; that it was now too late to amputate 
the hand only, and that the whole limb must be taken off the next 
morning at farthest. Weary of disputing with them, I told them they 
might come with the proper instruments at the time appointed, and 
that I would submit. They quickly took themselves off, to relate the 
news at court, to Branicki, and to the Prince Woiwode. The next 
morning | ordered my servant not to let them enter my room. I heard 
no more of them, and kept safe possession of my hand. 

On Easter-day I attended mass, wearing my arm in a sling, which 
[I was not able to leave off for eighteen months afterwards. This was 
only fourteen days after the accident. My firmness now gained me 
universal credit; and the surgeons were looked upon as men, either 
ignorant of their profession, or devoid of all common sense. 

Another little circumstance, which occurred three days after the 
duel, occasioned me much amusement. A Jesuit, commissioned by the 
Bishop of Posen, to whose diocese Warsaw belonged, desired to speak 
to me in private. 1] dismissed all my attendants, and asked what was 
his business? “I am come,” said he, “ by desire of my principal,” (a 
Czartorinsky, brother of the Grand Woiwode,) “ to absolve you from 
the penance to which you have subjected yourself by the late duel.” 

“ There is no occasion for this,” I replied, “since [ cannot allow it 
to be called a duel. I was attacked, and obliged to defend myself. I 
beg you will return my acknowledgments to your Reverend Lord ; and 
if you choose to give me absolution, without my having any thing to 
confess, | am very willing to receive it.” 

“If you do not confess your sins,” returned the Priest, “it is not in 
my power to absolve you from them; but this much you may do—you 
may ask me to give you absolution for having intended to fight a duel.” 

“ That I will do with pleasure. If my intention is to pass for a duel, 
I will pray you to give me absolution, but not otherwise.” Upon this 
he gave it me in the usual form. 

Branicki, I afterwards found, when our duel was decided upon, had 
gone to mass, in order to confess and receive the Sacrament, according 
to the customs of ancient chivalry. 

Three days before I left my room, the Grand Marshal withdrew the 
guard which had hitherte been posted at the convent door. After going 
to mass, | repaired to court, where the King allowed me to kneel before 
him, and ornare me his hand to kiss. It had been previously set- 
tled, that he should ask me why I wore my arm ina sling? I answered, 
it was owing to rheumatism. 

“ Take care of suchrheumatisms in future,” was his Majesty’s reply. 

Having shown myself at court, I ordered my coachman to drive to 
the palace, which was then occupied by Branicki. I thought it would 
a to pay him a visit; he had sent daily to inquire for me, and 
had returned to me my sword, which had been left on the field of action. 
He was ordered to keep his bed for at least six weeks to come; but 
was permitted to receive the congratulations of his friends, on being ap- 
pointed by the King to the office of Lofsezitz, or Grand Huntsman, a 
dignity not so high, indeed, as that of Grand Chamberlain, but which 
brought in considerable profits. Every one said that the King had wait- 
ed to confer on him this appointment, till convinced of his skill as a 
Vou. I. No. 4—Museum. SA 
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marksman; yet, on the day of trial, I had proved myself a better shot 
than he. 

On my entering the anti-chamber, officers, lacqueys, and chasseurs, 
seemed struck with astonishment at seeing me. I desired the officer 
in waiting to ask if the Count would receive me? He sighed, and went 
into the room, returned a moment after, threw open the folding-doors, 
and begged me to walk in. Branicki was lying on the bed, as pale as 
a corpse, env eloped in a robe de chambre of gold brocade, and support- 
ed by cushions decked out with rose-coloured ribbons. He took off his 
cap on my entrance. “Iam come,” said I, “to implore your Excel- 
lency’s forgiveness for not having borne with temper a slight affront, 
which, had I been more rational, I should not have regarded as any 
thing serious, and also to assure you, that the honour you have confer 
red on me is far more than proportionate to the previous offence. I 
entreat your further intervention in my favour with those of your 
friends who, not sharing in your own magnanimity, will think it ne- 
cessary to consider me as an enemy.” 

“ I acknowledge,” said he, “ to have insulted you; but you willallow, 
in return, that IL have paid for it pretty dearly. With regard to my 
friends, I do not hesitate in declaring, that i shall not consider any 
one in that light who is deficient in respect towards you. As to any 
testimony of mine in your favour, you do not stand in need of it. The 
King esteems you as much as I do myself, in common with all those 
who are acquainted with the laws of honour. Pray sit down, and take 
some chocolate, and let us be friends for the future.” 

« And so you are quite well again?” he added. To which I replied, 
“that I was, excepting being deprived of the use of my arm, which I 
did not expect to recover for at least a twelvemonth.” 

« You held out manfully against those surgeons,” pursued the Count, 
“and were perfectly right in not giving way to the fool who thought 
he would be doing me a favour, by making you a cripple. Such men 
always judge of the feelings of others by their own. [ wislryou joy at 
having exposed them, and kept your hand to yourself. But I have 
never been able to comprehend how the ball which had wounded you 
in the body, could ever reach your hand.” 

Before | had time to answer, the chocolate was handed me: immedi- 
ately after, the master of the house made his appearance, and could not 
refrain from smiling, at beholding me; and in a few minutes the room 
was filled with ladies and gentlemen, who had no sooner heard of my 
visit to the Grand Woiwode, than curiosity prompted them with the 
wish of being present at the interview. I could plainly perceive that 
they had not expected to find us talking together so sociably, but they 
all seemed delighted hat this was the case. Branicki, however, re- 
turned to his former question, and again asked me how the ball could 
have entered my hand? I answered, i would, if he pleased, show him 
the position in which I was standing at the time; and on his begging 
me to do so, I stood up, put myself into the same posture, and he then 
understood the whole business. 

“You must certainly have intended to kill my brother,” said Bra- 
nicki’s sister Sapieha, “ since you aimed at his head.” 

“ Heaven forbid, my gracious lady,” I replied, “that I should have 
had any such intention! On the contrary, it was my best interest that 
his life should be spared, in order that he might save me, (as in fact he 
did,) from the fury of his attendants.” 
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“ And yet you said,” she pursued, “that you would try your pistol 
against his forehead >” 2 

“That is merely a common expression; but whoever understands 
the thing properly, aims at the middle of the body; and I can safely 
declare that my own aim was not at all higher.” 

“ That is true,” said Branicki; “ your skill far surpasses mine; “I 
have to thank you for a good lesson.” 

“The example your Excellency gave me, of courage and self-posses- 
sion,” I replied, “is far more deserving of imitation.” 

“Of course,” said his sister, “ you must be very much accustomed 
to the use of pistols?” 

“ By no means,” [ replied. “ The late unfortunate adventure was 
my first essay. But I have an exact perception of right lines, a correct 
eye, and a steady hand.” 

“ And this is all that is necessary,” said Branicki: “ I am not defi- 
cient either in any of these points, yet I rejuice that in the late occa- 
sion my aim was less sure than usual.” 

“ Your Excellency’s ball,” I replied, “entered my fore-finger—allow 
me to return it to you, though somewhat misshapen, by having come 
in contact with the bone.” 

“Tam sorry,” answered he, “not to have it in my power to make 
you a similar restitution.” 

After much lively and interesting conversation, I took my leave of 
the Count, and went to pay my respects to the Grand Marshal, to 
whose post belongs the sole administration of justice. He was an old 
man of ninety, with whom I was not in the least acquainted; but he 


had granted me my life, had secured me from the attacks of Branicki’s 
Uhlans, and I therefore felt that my respectful acknowledgments were 
due to him. Iwas announced, and shown into his presence, and he 


asked me what I wanted? 
“Tam come,” said I, “to kiss the hand which signed my ~~ 


and to make a promise to your Excellency to be more rational in fu- 


ture.” 

“ Indeed I should advise you to be so,” said he ; “as to your pardon, 
you have no one but the King to thank for that, for if he had not inter- 
fered in your favour, I should have let you lose your head.” 

“ Without regard to the existing circumstances, your Excellency 

«“ What existing circumstances? Is it true, or is it not, that you have 
fought a duel ?”” 

“ Certainly not, since I only fought to defend myself. It could not 
have been called a duel, unless Count Branicki had conveyed me to 
some place beyond the boundaries, in compliance with my request, 
and with our agreement. I am therefore inclined to believe that your 
Excellency, on a nearer examination of the case, would not have thought 
I deserved to lose my head.” 

“I cannot say what I might have thought,” answered he; “all 1 
know is, that the King desired your pardon, which was a sign he thought 
you deserved it, and of this I wish youjoy. If you will come and dine 
with me to-morrow, I shall be glad to see you.” . ; 

For the next fortnight I was overwhelmed with invitations from all 
quarters, but, for a variety of reasons, I was induced to make a tour 
into the fertile provinces of Podolia and Volhynia, which soun after re- 
ceived the names of Galicia and Lodomeria, it being thought they could 
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not effectually be incorporated with the States of Austria without a 
change of name. I pass over the events of my journey, in order to 
relate what happened to me during the latter part of my stay in War- 
saw, and my reasons for leaving that city. On my return, | found my 
self received, not only in a cold, but in a most unfriendly manner, 
wherever I went. 1 was even told, that no one had expected to see 
me any more at Warsaw, and asked what had brought me back again? 
“To pay my debts,” I replied, astonished at such rudeness. Even the 
Woiwode of Russia was quite changed towards me; and though I was 
sometimes invited to dinner in houses where I had been most intimate, 
scarcely any one thought of speaking tome. The only friendly invita- 
tion I received, was from the Princess Lubomirsky, who asked me one 
evening to supper. I sat at a round table immediately opposite the 
King, who did not address a single word to me, but talked the whole 
evening with Bertrand the Swiss. This was a thing which had never 
happened to me since I had been in Warsaw. The next day I dined with 
the Woiwodin of Wilna, Countess Oginsky; she was the daughter of 
the High Chancellor of Lithuania, and of Countess Walstein, a vene 
rable old lady of eighty. During dinner, the Countess asked where 
the King had supped the preceding evening? None of the company 
could tell her, and I remained silent. Soon after, General Romiher 
entered the room, and the same question was addressed to him; to 
which he replied, that the King had supped at Princess Lubomirsky’s, 
and that I had been of the party. The Countess then asked me why 
I had not answered her inquiry at table? “ Because,” I replied, “1 do 
not like to think of having been at a place where the King neither 
spoke to, nor looked at me—I see that I am in disgrace, and cannot 
imagine for what reason.” 

On quitting the Woiwode’s palace, I went to pay a visit to Prince 
Sulkowsky, a man distinguished for his good sense and sound judg- 
ment. He received me, as he always did, with great kindness, but 
told me I had done very wrong in returning to Warsaw, as the gene- 
ral opinion respecting me was entirely changed. “ But what have | 
done to deserve this ?” Linquired. “ Nothing,” said he; “ but it is 
ever thus with the Poles; always wavering, inconsistent, and influ- 
enced by the opinion of others: your fortune was made, but you did 
not profit by the happy moment: my advice is, that you leave Warsaw 
—I am going to quit it myself.” 

After this visit, I returned to my lodgings, where, about ten o’clock, 
an anonymous letter was brought me, purporting to be from a person 
who entertained for mea sincere regard, and who imparted to me 4 
piece of intelligence which he had heard from the King himself. This 
was, that his Majesty never desired to see me again at Court, as he 
had discovered that I had been flogged in effigy at Paris, for having 
absconded with a considerable sum belonging to the funds of the Mili- 
tary Institute, and moreover, that I was known to have perambu- 
lated all the provinces of Italy, as the manager of a troop of strolling 
players. 

Calumnies such as these are easy to invent, but difficult to subvert ; 
and thus it is, that the restless activity of hatred, urged on by envy, 
pursues its machinations at court. Willingly would I have treated this 
with the contempt it deserved, and instantly quitted the place ; but ! 
had debts to discharge, and my means were not sufficient to bear the 
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expenses of a journey to Portugal, where I knew that ample resources 
awaited me. From this moment I avoided all society, saw no one but 
Campioni, and wrote to Venice and other places where I had friends, 
for pecuniary supplies. While waiting for these, I one day received 
an unexpected visit from the officer who had been present at the duel. 
He entered my room with an embarrassed air, bringing me an order 
in the King’s name to quit the country within eight days. I replied 
firmly, that he might tell the King, I should not think of quietly sub- 
mitting to a command of this nature; if 1 must quit the place, the 
whole world should know I was compelled to do so. “ It is impossi- 
ble for me to be the bearer of such an answer,” replied the Colonel. 
“All I can do is, to tell the King I have made known to you his 
commands; it remains with you to act upon them as you may think 
proper.” 

Transported with rage, I wrote a long letter to the King, represent- 
ing to him, that regard for my own honour obliged me to oppose his 
decree. “My creditors,” I added, “can only forgive me for leaving 
Warsaw without satisfying their demands, when they find it was your 
Majesty who compelled me to this step.” Whilst | was considering 
through what means I could have this letter laid before the King, 
received a visit from Count Mosczinsky. I related to him what had 
befallen me, and having read my memorial, I asked him how I could 
send it? To which he replied, with great kindness, that he would un- 
dertake to present it himself. After this, 1 went out, to refresh my- 
self with a little cool air, and during my walks I met Prince Sulkow- 
sky, who appeared not in the least astonished when I told him what 
had happened, and related to me a similar adventure which had oc- 
curred to him at Vienna, where he received an order from the Em- 
press Maria Theresa, to quit the place within four-and-twenty hours, 
and this for no other reason, but because he had brought the heredi- 
tary Arch-Duchess of Austria Prince Louis of Wurtemberg’s com- 
pliments. 

The next morning, Count Mosczinsky brought me two thousand du- 
cats from the King, at the same time telling me, that his Majesty had 
had no idea I could have been distressed by pecuniary matters at a 
time when I had so much more reason to tremble for my life. ‘That 
‘a regard for my personal safety had been the only reason for his or- 
dering me away, as my life was in imminent danger as long as I re- 
mained in Warsaw, and more particularly, as | was in the habit of 
walking out in the evening. It was well known, that several persons 
had challenged me without the slightest provocation, to whom I had 
never returned any answer, and they, to revenge themselves for the 
contempt with which I had treated them, would be very likely to as- 
sassinate me! The King, therefore, was anxious to remove the pos- 
sibility of this, and of the disturbances to which it might give rise. 
Mosczinsky likewise assured me, that I had no reason to consider my 
honour as at all compromised by the order I had received, as the cir- 
cumstances under which it had been given, the person through whom 
it had been communicated, and the length of time towed me for 
preparation, all tended to obviate such an imputation. The result of 
our conference was, that I promised the Count to take my departure 
as soon as possible, and entreated him to lay at the feet of his Ma- 
jesty, my acknowledgments for the favour he had shown me, and the 
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gracious interest he had taken in my life. The generous Mosczinsky 
embraced me, and begged I would do him the favour of accepting the 
trifling present of a travelling carriage, as | was not provided with 
one of my own, at the same time conjuring me to write to him. Be 
fore I left Warsaw, I heard that Binetti’s husband had eloped with 
her maid, carrying with them ali her diamonds and plate, but that the 
fair-one’s friends had agreed to lose no time in repairing her losses. 
The next day, I paid all my debts, and made my arrangements for 
leaving Warsaw the following morning, in company with Count Clari 
—tHe travelled in his own carriage, and I in the one Mosczinsky had 


given me. We directed our course towards Breslau. 


FROM THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


An Examination of the Primary Argument of the Iliad. By Gran- 
ville Penn, Esq. 8vo. pp. 366. 12s. Boards. Ogle and Duncan, 
1821. 

Some years have elapsed since we examined a critical work by Mr. 

Penn, of the same general class and character as the present;* and 


can with truth assert that, in the interval, nothing of this kind has 


we ¢ 
can in any degree challenge a 


fallen under our examination, which « 


comparison with the labours of this author. Both the publications i in 
question display merit of a very peculiar sort ;—a comprehensive as 


well as a minute view of the subject 3—schol: wah very distinguished ; 
—fulness and accuracy of det ail :—and, above all, a poetical mind: 
which, added to the above qualities, and supported throughout by 
severe judgment, nearly completes the requisites for excellence in the 
highest department of liberal and classical investigation. 

This unusual strain of praise we consider as amply warranted by 
the performance before us; and if the learned reader’s curiosity be 
excited in any measure equal to our own when we first opened this 
volume, he will be obliged to us for being brief in our introductory 
matter, and for communicating as much of Mr. Penn’s very original 
observations as our limits will allow. 

It certainly i is a very curious fact in the annals of poetical criticism, 
that the first of all poems, in every sense, has given rise to such a va- 
riety of conjectures as to its principal and pervading subject; or, as 
Mr. Penn designates the point in dispute, its “Primary Argument.” 
That Aristotle praised this argument, and attributed to it the specific 
merit of a beginning, a middle, and an end,—without either defining 
what the whole was or marking the division of its parts,—is a puzzling 
circumstance ; unless we have recourse to one of the 1 following hypo- 
theses, to solve the difficulty. The work of Aristotle, then, or that 
passage of the work, is lost, in which he proved the justice of his 
own panegyric on the [had ; or we must adopt the highly probable no- 
tion of Mr. Penn, that Aristotle, speaking of what was matter of com- 
mon notoriety, drew his inferences without laying down his premises, 
and reasoned on the subject of the [liad without any statement of 


* We mean the “ Observations upon the Fourth Eclogue of Virgil, published 


anonymously.” See M. R, yol, lxix. p. 412. 
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that subject itself. In this case, we may say of the critic as Horace 
says of the poet, 
— “in medias res 
Non secus ac notas auditorem rapit.” 


“The judgment of Horace,” (as Mr. P. observes) “which is en- 
tirely conformable to that of Aristotle, and which was delivered three 
heated years after him, ought, in all reason, to have checked such 
overweening confidence” as that of the modern critics who adopt nei- 
ther of the above theories, but, “like Lucien’s Alexander in the 
Shades,” seem to exclaim, contemptuouslv, concerning Aristotle— 
“ He wise! who is the most impudent of all cozeners !”—*« Allow us 
alone to know any thing about Aristotle.” It is hardly necessary to 
add that it is to the German school especially, and to Wolfe at their 
head, that Mr. Penn here alludes; and really we must think that the 
altior critice (as they modestly call it) of those daring scholars does de- 
serve some such reprehensiou.— With regard to the French critics, they 
had previously taken an entirely different course: but, as Mr. Penn 
equally proves, a course as distant as that of the Germans from Aris- 
totle and Homer. While the followers of Madame Dacier extol the 
unities in the Lliad, and by assuming a wrong subject for the poem 
contradict their own praises, Wolfe and his disciples, with much more 
sagacity, but with a boldness far from enviable, deny the existence of 
any such unity; taking it for granted that they also have discovered 
the right argument, but being in truth as egregiously deceived as their 
French predecessors. 

The reason given by Wolfe for “holding in undisguised contempt 
those who do not perceive the Iliad to be faulty by a great excess,” if 
it be tried by Aristotle’s text, is the following: “ That it exceeds the 
measure of Achilles’s anger towards Avramemnon.”’—* The first seven 
lines,” he asserts, “ promise nothing beyond the eighteenth book. The 
remainder do not contain the anger of Achilles towards Agamemnon 
and the Greeks, but a very different anger,” &c. &c. The aspiring 
critic then proceeds to suggest a new proém for the Iliad, relating to 
the glory of Achilles : 

KYAOS aide Ora.—x. tT. A 


of which, on a proper occasion, we could say something farther; and 
he concludes (in Mr. Penn’s extract) by this profound remark :— 
“ But, whoever he was that subjoined those latter books, he was with- 
out doubt a very ancient poet !’ 

Heyne entirely agrees with Wolfe on the general question, but dif- 
fers from him considerably on some particular points. Among others, 
it is with the death of Hector that he would conclude the proper sub- 
ject of the Iliad; for this extraordinary reason, “that the death of 
Hector appeased the anger of Achilles.” What anger? Not the an- 
ger against the Greeks; and therefore not the anger mentioned by 

omer in his Proém. The critic complacently winds up his argu- 
ment by observing ;—*“ so that the two last books are the work of 
another author ;”"—or, at all events, this is Heyne’s conclusion, “ that 
the mind of him who composed the poem, or of him who enlarged 
its bulk, was not imbued with so subtile a notion of the Epopea as 
some persons would maintain.” Poor Aristotle, and mistaken Horace! 
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The acquiescent and unreasoning admiration of the French school 
forms a striking contrast to the inventive but unsound logic of the 
German. While Wolfe is cutting away sia and Heyne tio books 
from Homer, Madame Dacier is placidly propounding her little pe 
riods of Aristotelian criticism. “ The poem has all its proper parts. 
It has, as Aristotle teaches us in his Poetics, a beginning, a middle, 
and an end.” Surely it is impossible to forget our inimitable contem- 
porary in his exhibition of a French Lecture on English Literature, 
when we are summoned to the above declaration eax cathedra, by Ma- 
dame Dacier, and then read the reasons that support it. “The be- 
ginning,” she says, “is Achilles ; who, incensed against Agamemnon, 
passes from a state of tranquillity to a state of anger; the middle is 
the effects of that anger, and all the evils which it produces; and the 
end is the return of Achilles into a state of tranquillity, by the death 
of Hector, who had slain Patroclus.”’ Two brief questions of Mr. 
Penn set this solemn nothing in its proper light :—*« How can the be- 
ginning of one thing find its end in the end of another? How can the 
end of Achilles’s anger towards Hector constitute the end of his an- 
ger towards Agamemnon ?” 

We are sorry to be obliged to subjoin to this insufficient sketch of 
German excentricities, and French misapprehensions, on the subject 
of the Miad, some account of the aberrations of our own countrymen 
in the same track. If we refer to Pope, we shall find nothing but the 
anger of Achilles; with vain and unfortunate attempts to defend Ho- 
mer from the mistaken imputation of violating the rules of art, by al- 
leging, with a common-place feeling and a shallow character of criti- 
cism more worthy of the present day than of himself, that “ Homer's 
Poem is a wild Paradise,” &c. &c.; and other empty topics of decla- 
mation, wholly unfit to defend (as Mr. Penn expresses it) “the regu- 
lated excellences of the Lliad.”’ Lord Kaimes, Dr. Blair, and the late 
Poet Laureat, are successively shown to have failed in the same at- 
tempt to reconcile the (supposed) conduct of the Lliad with the enco- 
mium of the Stagyrite; or to defend the poet at the expense of the 
critic. The remarks, with which Mr. Penn enforces this portion of 
his subject, are so good an introduction te his own view of the “ Pri- 
mary Argument” of the Iliad; and at the same time furnish so much 
matter for reflection to each of those three great classes of modern 
literary men, the poet, the critic by profession, and the wholesale ad- 
mirer ; that we feel bound to extract them. 

“It is surprising, that men of tutored minds should be so ready to regard rule, as 
something opposed to nature; for, where do we see rule so admirably marked and 
observed, as in the operations of what we denominate nature ? We see this to be 
the case in the material world, and we are conscious of it in the intellectual. The 
fuct is, that we are too apt to consider nothing as nature in poetry, but the unre- 
gulated sallies of the imagination. Whereas, to render every mental operation 
perfect in its kind, the presiding power of reason must exercise a perpetual 
government over the motions of the mind, and regulate them by principles of 
truth and propriety, which, in effect, are rudes, This it did in Homer; and those 
principles, detected and declared, constitute the rules of Aristotle. These rules, 
and Homer’s practice, will never be found to be at variance, if they are duly inves- 
tigated; and, therefore, the contradiction which Pye thought he discovered be- 
tween the place where Homer has ended the Iliad, and the place where Aristotle’s 
rules would require that it should have ended, is only a proof of his own failure of 
apprehending the primary argument that Aristotle contemplated in the poem; not 
any, of a discordancy between the genuine argument of the poem, and Aristotle’s 


critical rules.” 





-- 
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Let us now announce Mr. Penn’s original vindication of Homer 
and Aristotle, from the confusion and the audacity of a whole host of 
modern critics and interpreters. Nothing can be more modest, or 
more ingenuous, than the manner in which he introduces his own 
acute and convincing train of reasoning; and we owe it to him to 
state that, although his observations on the above-mentioned critics of 
every nation have formed the basis of our own remarks, yet the de- 
cided reproof, which we have deemed it incumbent on us to bestow 
on such presumptuous or shallow theories, is to be attributed to our 
selves. 

We conceive that the fairest and best way of opening this argument, 
now that it is cleared from the rubbish of preceding commentators by 
the satisfactory labours of the present author,* is to quote the first 
seven lines of the Iliad, according to the punctuation of Mr. Penn: 


‘ MHNIN aeide, bea, WHAHIAAEQ AXIAHOS 
ovAomerny, » mvp” Ayaiors aayen byxe, 

WodrAous Pe 106: mous Yuxyas aids mporarer 

npway. LYTOUG ds tAwpia Tevye xuverciy 

ciavoios te waci* AIOL AE TEAEIETO BOYAH, 
Ez ‘OY AH ta xpora diarryrny epicavre 
Arecidns re avak avdpwy nas Aiog AxsAadrcus.’ 


To this quotation we must subjoin Mr. P.’s remarks: 


“This punctuation will demand a corresponding alteration in the translation of 
Pope, which may, perhaps, be thus supplied : 


“ AcurLtes’ wnatn, to Greece the direful spring 
Of woes unnumbered, heavenly goddess, sing ! 
That wrath, which hurl’d to Pluto’s gloomy reign 
The souls of mighty chiefs untimely slain, 

Whose limbs aperied on the naked shore 
Devouring dogs and hungry vultures tore : 

Yer, wrought TH’ ALMIGHTY FATHER fo fulfil 

The sure decrees of WIS RESISTLESS WILL, 

Evy’s FROM THE DAY when, rous’d te strife, as foe 


Atrides and Achilles first arose! 


“1 know not what sort of dignity Blair supposed that a modern would require 
in the opening of a great epic poem, that can rise above the elevation of this, 
The proém thus directs us to expect, generally, the perpetual accomplishment of the 
divine will throughout the poem, whatever opposition it might find in the angered 
will of Achilles; while the narrative lays open to us all the particulars, in which 
that divine will was so accomplished.” 


After four preliminary chapters, in which Mr. Penn has fully dis- 
cussed the matters so briefly introduced in this article, and after a 
thorough examination of the constituent parts of the poem, which we 
are unable to insert and will not injure by mutilation, he thus ad- 
vances to his main subject : 


“In taking thus a comprehensive view of the entire Iliad, we plainly perceive, 
that the poem distributes itself into two principal parts or divisions ; of which, the 





* We can only refer to the work for the means of justly appreciating one of the 
closest and most candid pieces of reasoning. 
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former division is distinguished by the inaction of Achilles, and the effects of that 
inaction ; and the latter, by the action of Achilles, and the effects of that action ; 
and that they unite in an intermediate point of articulation, in which the former 
division finds its termination, and the latter division its commencement. 

“ We find, that in each of those parts the determination of the will of Achilles is 
strongly declared, yet in both parts he acts in direct opposition to the determina. 
tion of his own will; while, at the same time, he acts in exact conformity to the 
contrary declared will of Jupiter. 

“ We find, that in both cases, that conformity is produced through the interven- 
tion of the supreme power of Jupiter, and by the ineans employed by him for that 
end; that his power is directed in the first division of the poem, to restore the 
inaction of Achilles to action; and, in the second division, to cause that action to 
accomplish the particular purpose for which it was restored; so that the end ulti 
mately attained by the action, was the same for which the imaction was originally 
be overcome. 

“ We find, therefore, that the will of Jupiter prescribes the rule of the action of 
Achilles, and is the efficient agency ot the main action of the poem; and that the 
will of Achilles is totally subordinate to that supreme will, and is rendered its chief 
instrumental agent in accomplishing that main action. For, Achilles is made to act 
—and to act by the rule of that will—when he had most resolutely determined not 
to act; and to do, in substance and circumstance—dy the same rule—what he had 
with equal resolution determined not to do. 

“It is not difficult, therefore, now to perceive that THE PRIMARY AND GOVERNING 
ARGUMENT OF THS ILIAD, Coextensive with its extent, running through all its length 
and reaching to its extreme termination, is—the sure and irresistible power of the 
divine gill, over the most resolute and determined will of man—exemplified in th: 
death aud burial of Hector, by the instrumentality of Achilles—as the immediate pre- 
liminary to the destruction of Troy. 

“ It is this eminent office of Achilles in the Iliad, that supplies the true cause of 
the phenomenon which Clarke has repeatedly pointed out for observation, but to 
which he has assigned no cause: ‘It ought to be remarked,’ says he, ‘ with 
what great artifice (in order that the poem may be one, from its beginning to its 
end,) Achilles is seen, or mentioned, in every event that is related, and in every 
speech that is spoken.’* He makes the same remark, and almost in the same 
words, four several times. 

“ This great governing argument is so plain and obvious, and lies so superficialls 
exposed upon the poem, that nothing can have prevented the attention of learned 
critics from recognising it, but the vast accumulations of multifarious learning 
with which their views have been crowded and encumbered. It required, espe 
cially in these times of minute criticism, a mind levis armature; unfurnished with 
so massive and various a panoply of critical warfare, and therefore better equipped 
for a speedy movement; to take a rapid and general survey of the whole subject. 
Such must have been the manner, in which the poem unfolded its great argument 
to its first auditors; who listened to its narrative with a continuous attention 
rivetted upon the tale, and uninterrupted by any distractions of curious research ; 
much less, of that meteoric subtilty, which Wolfe entitles the altior critice. But 
our learned critics could never descend to use Homer so popularly and so unlearn- 
edly. Their attention to the story was therefore arrested, or called aside, at 
every step they took, by the innumerable interests which they met with on the 
way; which so impeded and retarded their progress, that they lost every oppor- 
tunity of grasping an entire view of the whole. In this they unfortunately copied 
the example of the Alexandrian critics; and this is the true cause of the fact re- 
marked by Heyne, that ‘after the days of Aristotle, many, and especially the 
more modern, no longer trod in his footsteps.’¢ The delay, thus occasioned, 
caused them to dwell so long upon subordinate arguments; ‘ which,’ as Aristotle 





«* Notandum, quanto cum artificio (ut po®ma unum sit a capite ad calcem,) quicquid 
rerum narretur, quisquis hominum loquatur, nusquam non spectetur et inseratur 
Achilles. Not. ad Il. xiii, 324. conf. nott. ad. Il. ii, 673. v. 788. vii. 228.” 


“ ¢ Post Aristotelem, multos, et multo magis recentiores, in ejus vestigiis non substi- 
tisse. Hom. T. viii. p, 800.” 
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has observed, ‘have each their own separate magnitude ;’* that some of the chief 
of these increased in importance to their view, until at length they usurped the 
place of that which was really the primary argument. Such are, the anger of 
Achilles, and the prayer of Thetis. 

“Whereas, to seize that argument, it required that the mind should be entirely 
free to impress itself with the continued story; and to contemplate its progress, 
without any consideration bestowed upon the harvest of philological, prosodiacal, 
mythological, and critical produce, which crowded the path.” 


After an allusion to the remark of Heyne, or rather to the well- 
known fact, that “grammarians have raised many questions on the 
subject of the exordium,” Mr. Penn continues: 


“ What has chiefly caused that obscurity, is, that the clause, Aieg de teAgieto Bevan, 
which pertains to, and introduces the second paragraph, has been cut off from it, 
and thrown into a parenthesis appended to the frst. This we find to have been 
the case as early as Dio Chrysostom, who closes the proéim with that clause. A 
problematical question has been created by this confusion, ith respect to the in- 
tention of ¢§ ev, which begins the following line ; and with respect to the verb, to 
which it is to be understood to refer. To resolve which artificial difficulty, criti- 
cism has put itself upon a disproportionate research, and has overstepped its ob- 
ject. According to the common phraseology of Homer, ¢§ ev relates to teAsseto. 
Aristarchus, the most ancient authority to which we can appeal, and who lived in 
the second century before the Christian era, so referred it. And although Heyne 
would condemn his judgment by an arbitrary and summary sentence of, ‘parum 
commode,’ and would throw it back, (with the generality of those who preceded 
him,) to apoiayer and revyev; yet it is certain, that in every instance in which 
Homer uses #& ov, a8 a reference of time, he employs it, both in his iliad and 
Odyssey, in the manner in which Aristarchus would understand it here; and as 
the simplicity of the sense distinctly requires. Aves teAcieto BouAn, (ex Tov ypeveu) 
cE ov ta weata diartytry epirayte Arpsi dns Te nar Aysadcug.—The will of Jove 
was accomplished, from the time when Atrides and Achilles were first divided by 
contention. Vhe unknown author of the Epitome Iliados discovers the same just 
apprehension of that relation, in his version of the passage 


“Tram pande mihi Pelidz, diva, superbi, 

Tristia que miseris injecit funera Grecis, 

Atque animos fortes heroum tradidit orco; 
Latrantumque dedit rostris volucrumque trahendos 
Illorum exangues inhumatis ossibus artus: 
Confiebat enim Summi sententia Regis, 

Ex quo contulerant discordi pectore pugnas 
Sceptiger Atrides et bello clarus Achilles. 


me Thus, the proém proposes, the perpetual superiority of the divine will; and it 
consequently admonishes us, to look forward always for that superiority, whatever 
contrary appearances might intervene. So that any apparent success in opposition 
to it amounts in effect to a notice, that we shall presently sce it vindicate itself, 
and finally overcome its opponent. To make good this proposition, it is evident 
that Homer could not have concluded his poem with the death of Hector, and the 
triumphing threat of Achilles which accompanied it; because, it would then have 
left Achilles in the unrestrained indulgence of his own will, and exulting in the 
accomplishment of his own determination, in direct contradiction of that proposi- 
tion. The situation and circumstances of Achilles at the end of the twenty-second 
book, were, therefore, of themselves, a sufficient warrant, that the poet had not yet 
fulfilled his promise ; and, that if the poem had ended there, it would have been 
deficient of its promised length. Not, as is contrarily assumed, that it is luxuriant 





“<* 


ormeg n Wrias exes worAa Toate mepn, nai NODE ECA, & nui nad? fave 
§%e1 mMevyebos, Poet. c. ult. in fine.” 
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in the two following books; an error, resulting necessarily from a misapprehensioz 
of the true primary argument. The proém, therefore, restored to its original in 
tegrity, directs us to expect, and to require, that Achilles should be again reduced 
from his apparent state of mastery, and be finally subjected to the rule of the su- 
preme will; as he had before been reduced and subjected, in the great incident 
which forms the middle of the poem. That second and final coercion of his will, 
and the demonstration of it to the entire satisfaction of the auditor, constitute the 
proper eventus—teAos, or end of the poem; according to the principles of rule and 
of art, no less than of feeling and of taste.” 


In answer to the common interpretation of the success of the 
ve of Thetis, and of Jupiter’s subsequent speech to Juno, Mr. 

enn adduces a most consistent argument respecting the gradual reve 
lation of the supreme will: but we must refer to the volume for the 
details. The use that is made of the passage in the 15th Iliad, which 
the Alexandrian and German critics would either expunge or mutilate 
is admirable; and, as the principal point established by the author is 


very briefly stated, we shall extract it. 


* Jupiter assures Juno, that she shall know his secret design, before every othe 
deity. Now, Thetis is also to know it during the poem, as is likewise the auditor 
or reader; but, Thetis is only to know it from the event; Juno, therefore, is to know 
it before the event. When Jupiter says, ov (muber) eassines axovemer, what is ft t 
hear, we are to supply @coug xas avOpamrens, for gods and men; and not ee, for thee, 
according to the unauthorized and unskilful limitation of the scholiast. Fitness de- 
pends on time and season, as much as upon any other circumstance. The declars- 
tion of Jupiter therefore imports: ‘ J cannot tell thee now; but, when it is fit and pro- 
per, thou shalt be the first of all to be informed,’ and the line of Pope, instead of, 


* What suits Thy knowledge, Thou the fret shalt know ;’ 


should stand, 

* What may be known, Thyself the frst shalt know.’ 
This promise, Heyne entirely overlooked; and he who is not aware of the exis 
tence of a cause, certainly cannot assign the reason of its effect. The promise, 
however, perfectly accounts for the communication; and not only accounts for it, 
but renders its introduction indispensably necessary, as its proper fulfilment.’ 


The chapter on “ the Nature of the Efficient Agent” in the Iliad 
is a very noble display of learning, philosophy, and piety ; and the re- 
marks on the absence of such a notion as that of Personified Chance, 
or Tuy», from the pages of Homer, lend fresh interest to the pregnant 
subject. The instances of similarity in expression and idea, in the 
Bible and in Homer, might be largely multiplied, but are sufficient 
for the author’s purpose. 

The character of Achilles, or “the Nature of the Instrumental 
Agent” in the Iliad, has certainly received much additional light from 
this essay: but we are unable to offer a just estimate of this addition 
to our stores of Homeric knowledge, without making one other extract 
from the volume; and the excellent moral reflections, which it in- 
volves, will assist (if assistance be necessary) in justifying us from 
any charge of prolixity. 

“Homer has exhibited, in these two instances of Achilles’ anger, two of the 
greatest provocations to fury and resentment that the imagination can contem- 
plate. First, an illustrious prince, and unrivalled warrior, conscious of his own high 
value in a confederacy, insulted and injured in the presence of his compeers, by 
the chief of that confederacy ; and under shelter of the supreme authority, pledges 
to him by the injured party himself. Secondly, the slaughter of a friend cloved 
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above all mankind, accompanied with vaunting defiance and barbarous insult ; and 
with an avowed design of depriving him of the consolation of sepulture, and of 
casting his body to be torn and devoured. Nothing can be conceived by the 
fancy, more calculated to rouse those passions to their highest degree of excite- 
ment; especially, in a mind naturally and sorely irritable and irascible. Those 
provocations wrought their utmost effect upon the naturally irascible temper of 
Achilles’ mind; nevertheless, he extricated himself from their dominion, on the in- 
stant that a positive evidence of the divine will made itself sensible in his soul. 
Well therefore might Homer bear that testimony, by the mouth of Jupiter, to his 
true and genuine nature when undisturbed by outward causes: 


‘eure yag ert’ adewy, ovt’ arxemes, out’ adiTmuay 
arAa mar’ evo uxews ineTew meQednoeras aves.” 

* He is not senseless, thoughtless, deaf to pray’r ; 
But, kindly form’d a supplicant to spare.’ 


“Perhaps there is no character among men, compounded of excellent qualities 
and grievous defects, that more strongly inspires interest, than that in which we 
witness a good, generous, and affectionate heart, combined with a quick and in 
flammatory temper; where the rectitude of the native disposition is sure, sooner 
or later, to restore the accidental perversion of the will. Nor is there any evidence 
of moral integrity less equivocal, or more engaging, than the immediate relinquish- 
ment of the most favourite and determined resolutions made in anger, on the first 
reflective and conscious sense of the excess to which they are proceeding. The 
subject of all morality is the will; wherever the will exercises the most entire and 
absolute self-coercion, there the morality is the most perfect. The difficulty of ex- 
ercising that self-coercion, must always be in exact proportion to the violence of 
the previous action of the will in an opposite direction. In the case of Achilles; 
where its previous action had, through the most violent excitement of the passions, 
been intense; the promptness of his coercion of that intensity, at the sense of re- 
ligious duty which he eventually displayed, proved that the morality of his nature 
was entitled to the encomium which Homer places in the mouth of Jupiter.” 

This just and (as we think) unanswerable description of the mind of 
Achilles will for ever preclude the false and dangerous = of 
some incorrect modern writers, that they have the example of Homer 
for a vicious hero, who is the slave of his passions, and has little but 
the attribute of courage to recommend him to esteem. 


IHiscellancous Potices. 


EGYPT. 
Mahomet Ali Pacha, desirous of promoting the progress of civiliza 
tion throughout the provinces subject to his dominion, has ordered 
an establishment to be founded in Egypt, on the plan of the French 
Lyceums. At the head of this interesting establishment, he has 
placed Noureddin Effendi, a Mussulman, who, from having received 
an European education, is peculiarly qualified for the appointment. 
The efforts of the viceroy to promote the arts and sciences, cannot be 
too highly praised; and there is reason to believe that the counsels of 
the French consul general, M. Drouetti, the labours of the French en- 
gineer, M. Pascal Coste, who is charged with the direction of the 
canal of Mahmoudieh, will form a new epoch in the history of the re- 
generation of the land of the Pharaohs. To those ingenious French- 
men will be added, M. Baisli Fakr, a learned Arabian translator of 
many French works of Voltaire, Rollin, Fenelon, Beccaria, Volney, 








Russia—Germany—Iialy. 


&c. He is now completing a translation of the history of Alexander 
the Great. Hadgi Othman, a learned and philosophic Mussulman, 
who is now at Paris, by order of his master, to acquire a knowledge 
of the French literature and science, is also to be of the number to 
whom the revival of learning in Egypt is to be entrusted. 


RUSSIA. 

It appears from a statistical map of Russia lately published, that 
the population of this vast empire, of which the superfices is 298,950 
square miles, is increased to 40,067,000 inhabitants; that the number 
of public buildings and manufactories is about 3,724; that the capital 
employed by merchants in commerce is 319,660,000 roubles, and that 
the amount of the poll tax and the taxes on beverage is 169,350,000 
roubles. 


Shortly will be published, at St. Petersburgh, a German translation 
of a work, written in the Mogul language, entitled The History of the 
Moguls. By Ssanany Tsatsan, Chungtaidschi. This translation will 
be accompanied by an Introduction and Notes, by Isaac Jacob 
Schmidt. 


GERMANY. 


A new? philological journal, entitled Miscellanea maxima parte 
critica, will shortly be published at Hildesheim; its contributors are 
some of the most distinguished men in Germany. Messrs. Secbode, 
Herman, Passon, Poppo, Osan, Ahlevardt, Raden, Bardili Schleusner, 
&c. are of the number. Four numbers, each consisting of twelve 
leaves, will be published annually. ‘This collection will be enriched 
with unpublished notes by Saumaise, Clericus, Reinesius, and with 
various readings from ancient manuscripts. ‘The price of the Journal 
is about 17s. 6d. per annum. 


The celebrated geographer, Mannert, professor at Landshut, has 
recently published the second part of the second division of his Geo- 
graphy of the Greeks and Romans. It contains every information 
relative to Brittany. This second edition is a completely original 
work ; a deep research and study of the ancients has led the learned 
German to real and important discoveries. Even in its present un- 
finished state, his work is invaluable as a study of antiquity. 


The Emperor has offered one thousand ducats in gold to the author 
ef the best work on the construction of windmills, whether he be a 
native or a foreigner. 


M. Emmanuel Steudel, of Esslingen, in the territory of Wurtemberg, 
invented last year portable grates, by which food may be dressed muc 
more conveniently and agreeably than in the usual manner. It saves 
half the time, and two-thirds of the fuel guy employed. There 


is a particular description given of it in No. 190 of the Universal In- 
dicator of Southern Germany, which our brief limits will not permit 
us to extract. 


An important work on the monuments of ancient Germans and Ro- 
mans is on the eve of publication, by Cotta, a bookseller at Stuttgard. 
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The execution of it was entrusted to Doctor Dorow, a learned anti- 
uary, and Aulic Counsellor, at Bonn, by the Russian government. 
he same author has already published I Collection of German and 

Roman Antiquities; but the two works have nothing in common. The 

Prince of Hardenberg, chancellor of Prussia, established a particular 

administration, for the purpose of preserving the German and Roman 

antiquities found in the different countries that lie along the Rhine, 
and also of reuniting, classing, and giving descriptions of them. Doc- 
tor Dorow is president of this institution, and the present work is the 
first fruit of the situation which he holds. It will form a folio volume 
of about one hundred pages, with thirty-five drawings, engraved or 
lithographed. The first division, comprising the ancient German 
monuments of Westphalia, will contain among others, a drawing of the 
celebrated mass of stones, known by the name of Kostr@ rupes, or 
rupes Picarum, in the country of Lippe-Detmold. These isolated and 

igantic rocks served the ancient Germans in their religious worship. 

They are apparently the altars on which Tacitus says that the tribunes 

and Roman generals were sacrificed after the battle of Arminius. 

Vestiges of sacrifice are still found around these monuments. When 

the inhabitants of this country became converted to the Christian re- 

ligion in subsequent times, their devotion prompted them to efface the 
recollection of paganism by a colossal in bas relief, cut into this very 
rock, and representing the descent of the cross. It is perhaps the most 
ancient work of the kind that exists in Germany. Its composition is 
not less extraordinary than its execution. Another remarkable monu- 
ment is the Teuteubourg, or Teutobourg, an entrenchment in whose 
stone ramparts no trace of mortar can be discovered. It was here 
that Quintillius Varus suffered his famous defeat. Each drawing will 
be accompanied with a brief description, entirely founded upon facts. 

The second division of this work will comprehend Roman monuments. 

It will contain, in the first place, pieces of architecture which have 

been recovered from the subterranean ruins turned up in 1818, by the 

Count de Solms-Laubach, in the environs of Bonn. The drawings are 

executed under the direction of the architect Hundeshagen ; secondly, 

figures of bronze, engraved stones, vases of different kinds, and the 
different coins and medals which have been recovered at the same 
time; thirdly, other ancient remains, found also in the environs of 

Bonn. The price of the work, which will be succeeded by other 

volumes, is eight florins, or about 15s. 


ITALY. 


The Typographical Society of Classical Italian Authors have re- 
solved to publish all the classical literature of the eighteenth century, 
of which fifty-two volumes, in octavo, have already appeared. In this 
interesting collection are inserted, the Treatise of Dominico Gugliel- 
mini, Della Natura De‘Fiumi, together with the Notes of Eustachio 
Manfredi; the best Comedies of Goldoni; a Selection from the works 
of Gaspazo Gozzi; the works of Cesare Beccaria; and the Annals of 
Italy, by Muratori. Though the title of classic is too liberally be- 
stowed on some of these authors, the choice of the works is so gene- 
rally good, that it must ensure the success of the collection. 
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The Anthologia of Horeme announces, that a new edition of the 
work of the Abbe Andres on the Origin, Progress, and present State 
of every Species of Literature, is publishing at Pistoja—The imper- 
fection of this work, which ts frequently vague, and, sometimes, even 
incorrect and partial in many respects, is generally felt and acknow- 
ledged.—The present editors promise, that these defects will be cor- 
rected, and that the present edition will contain whatever the sciences 
and Belles Lettres have produced worthy of notice, since the first pub- 


lication of the work. 


«Vew Power.—An apparatus has been invented at Glasgow, for the 
manufactory of any mineral water requiring to be charged with carbo- 
nic acid gas, which amounts, in fact, to the development of a power 
hitherto unknown, but equal to that of steam. This machine is Sed. 
bed as having neither gasometer nor air pumps, yet the strength of a boy 
is ascertained to be capable of compressing into any vessel from thirty 
to forty atmospheres of gas, in a few minutes ; while to effect the same 
with a forcing pump would occupy the strength of several men as many 
hours. A machine equal in force to an engine of forty-horse power, 
and-requying neither fire nor water, would not occupy a space of more 
than fouf-foot square. In many purposes it may be more applicable 


than steam. 

Damaged Grain.—A scientific gentleman has communicated to the 
Roya! Society a process for sweetening musty corn by simply immers- 
ing it in boiling water, and letting it remain till cold. The quantity 
of water should be double that of the corn to be purified. He has 
found that the musty quality rarely penetrates through the husk of 
the wheat, and that in the very worst cases it does not extend beyond 
the amylaceous matter immediately under the skin. In hot water 
all the decayed or rotten grain swims on the surface, so that the re- 
maining wheat is effectually cleansed from all impurities, and without 
any material loss. The wheat must afterwards be dried, and occa- 
sionally stirred on the kiln, when it will be found improved to a de- 
gree scarcely credible without actual experiment. 


Lithography.—Lithography continues to add to its resources, and 
daily to improve in France. Not only are lithographic engravings 
impressed in colours, but there is even a process by means of which 
oil paintings may be printed off. M. Malapeau, to whose researches 
we are indebted for this discovery, took out a patent at the end of last 
year, to secure to himself the wntgy ow of his invention; and he has 


since that time made numerous applications of the process, all of 
which have perfectly succeeded. It is not for us to describe here the 
various means which M. Malapeau employs to take off upon canvass 
a faithful copy of an original painting, Suffice it to say, that neither 
the drawing, nor the colouring, nor even the handling of the master, 
suffer from this method of multiplying the best productions of the art 


of painting in oil. 





